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5] R. HUME’S motion in the House 
"| of Commons, on Tuesday night, 
“that this House, taking into 
consideration the condition of 
the cottages of the labourers of 
this kingdom, and the want of adequate accom- 
modation for their families, is of opinion that 
a drawback should in future be allowed on the 
bricks and timber employed in the construction 
of cottages, as a means of lessening the ex- 
pense of their erection,” had the effect of 
showing that the opinion of the (few) members 
who were present on the occasion was in 
favour of the total repeal of, at all events, the 
unequal, unjust, and injurious duty on bricks. 
The motion was withdrawn, and we are glad 
of it, for if it had been carried it would haye 
stood in the way of a more effectual measure. 
It went for too little, and originally it went for 
less, for, as at first worded, it stood, that a 
drawback be allowed on cottages the rent of 
which may be under four pounds per annum. 
The sort of dwellings to the erection of which 
this would have led need not be pointed out, 
Mr. Hume, in the course of his speech, said, 
as we have often said before, with reference to 
the humane and wise policy which the country 
had lately adopted with regard to the health 
and comfort of the working. classes, that 
various measures had been passed, and that 
Government ought to go a little further in the 
same direction. It appeared that, owing to 
the high price both of timber and_ bricks, the 
expense of building cottages was so great as 
tomake the extent of accommodation in that 
respect altogether inadequate to the wants of 
the poorer classes. Though the duty might 
not be considered very great, it was impossible 
toestimate its indirect effect. They were all 
nodoubt anxious to increase the comfort of 
those classes on’ whose labour and industry 
the welfare of the country depended. Let 
any one go and visit the houses in which 
they lived, and see these abodes of misery 
and wretchedness, and he would no longer 
wonder that the labouring classes absented 
themselves from home and sought the public- 
house and the gin-palace, where they had a 
comfortable room, fire, and light, to enjoy 
themselves. They ought to do everything in 
their power to make their dwellings comfort- 
able, and Government ought to consider whe- 
ther they ought not to remove those taxes 
which affected the improvement of the popula- 
Hon, particularly at a time when they were ex- 
pending large sums of money to promote their 
health and general well-being. The benefit of 
the repeal of the duty on bricks would not be 
limited to the poorer classes, but, like the 
Tepeal of the glass duty, would extend to all, 
and confer advantages on society year after 
year. While Government were forcing their 
Sshitary measures on all the towns in the 
fountry, they were neglecting to remove the 
tes on bricks and windows, which public 
pinion pointed at as principally thwarting and 


Stopping the progress of the people in attain- 


ing comfortable and healthy condition. On 
* average of ten years the amount of the brick 

was only 481,319/. annually for England 
Sid13,0008, for Scotland. ae 





Mr. Labouchere, in urging the withdrawal 
of the motion, said,—It was not only on the 
ground that the House should not entertain 
any proposal for the remission of any particu- 
lar duty till Government had explained their 
views, and till the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made his financial statement, as he would 
do in a short interval, that he was prepared to 
resist the motion of his hon. friend; but even 
if the House were of opinion that the duty on 
bricks should be repealed, he would object to 
their expressing it in the terms of that motion. 
His friend gave up the 4/. test, seeing the diffi- 
culty of drawing a line of distinction ; but the 
test remaining was not one which could be 
easily worked out. Who was to define what 
cottages were? The proposal would lead to 
the erection of a low class of houses, against 
which the House had expressed a strong feel- 
ing on a late occasion; and though he agreed 
with his friend that there could be no greater 
blessing conferred on the poor than to improve 
the character of their habitations, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion it was not for their interest 
to encourage the building of small and badly- 
arranged dwellings. 

Mr. Henry Drummond contended that there 
should be an entire relief from the excise ; 
that that relief should be practical, and not 
confined to certain parts of the country. No 
doubt where stone was plentiful the tax upon 
bricks could hardly be felt; but the case was 
wholly different in those parts of the country 
with which he was best acquainted. He was 
sure that members would readily assent to the 
assertion that there were many gentlemen in 
all parts of the country anxious to build cot- 
tages of at least three rooms, but such cottages 
as a gentleman would like to build rarely cost 
less than 100/. each, and a rent could not be 
obtained to remunerate the outlay without 
overcrowding. The duty on bricks at present 
enhanced the price one-fourth, or perhaps one- 
third [more than that]; and he really thought 
that something ought to be done towards 
relieving the public from the pressure of that 
injurious impost. 

Mr. Peto, amongst other speakers to whom 
we need not refer, expressed his conviction 
that the lower classes of society would never 
be much improved by education so long as 
they continued to occupy their present wretched 
dwellings. In many places whole families 
occupied only one room, there being no sepa- 
ration of the sexes. The fact was, that half 
the labours which the magistrates went 
through were occasioned by the manner that 
the poor were housed ; and he must insist that 
it was the duty of Parliament to do all that 
was in its power to place them upon a footing 
of comfort, and, if possible, of respectability. 

We should like to have heard the builders’ 
representative, too, the excellent member for 
Andover, give a good practical down blow on 
this occasion to an impost which prevents the 
exercise of industry and art, presses most in- 
juriously on the poor, and withal produces to 
Government so little as compared with the 
sum it takes from the pockets of the people, 
and the bad effects which result from it. The 
inequality of its pressure is manifest when we 
remember what a much larger proportion the 
brickwork of the poor man’s cottage bears to 
the whole outlay than it does in the rich man’s 
mansion. It is thistax which, being levied on the 
bricks when in a green state, leads to the use 
of the abominable rubbish used under the name 


of bricks in and ‘around the metropolis, to the | fields, and 


peril of her Majesty’s subjects, and, by con- 
fining the manufacture in few hands, and other 
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modes of. operation, makes the price of this 
rubbish nearly double what need be paid for 
good bricks.* So far as safety and stability 
are concerned, to many a brick is a brick, and 
it. is put into its position without thought of 
the difference which exists between bricks of 
different qualities,—a difference which amounts 
to this—as we proved by experiment some 
time ago—that while a well-made properly 
burnt brick stood unharmed beneath the pres- 
sure of 60 tons, others of different make were 
crushed by 3 tons. 

There appears to be considerable anxiety 
throughout the country to effect improvements 
in the manufacture of brick, and treat it artisti- 
cally, but nothing will be done till the duty is 
taken off. The communications to us on the 
subject are numerous, and suggestions of all 
kinds are thrown out. Thus, one correspondent 
says, with reference to vitrified brickwork :— 


* Some years ago it struck me that it would 
task our invention but little to contrive a 
weather-proof surface to our dwellings, which 
would render them more sightly and more 
durable. I would suggest to a brickmaker the 
moulding ofa clay block, of 1 foot or 18 inches 
square, by 6 or more inches thick; the face 
glazed as pottery,—the back raw, and likewise 
the edges, with a groove on the lower, and a 
slider ridge on the upper,—something like the 
fittings of a dovetail ; the girders ahd binders 
might be case-hardened, and polished at the 
ends to build in,—the joints to fit so close 
as to admit onlya smearing of fine mortar; thus 
laid in the structure, with a neat pointing if 
necessary, we might have an impervious ¢crys- 
tal cover, without living in glass houses. There 
could be no artistic difficulty in the superficial 
imitation of a sober granite, rich porphyry, or 
other choice quarry; while the appearance 
would be unique,—wet or dry of the same 
cast and colour, and lasting for an age. 

‘Again, we might cherish the thought of 
bringing such polished material to the inside 
of our apartments,—to our hearths and 
“penates:” with the sides so enamelled, dust 
could scarcely lodge, or damp strike through, 
excluded by an incombustible superfice. We 
have seen tesselated pavements and painted 
tile floors: why not make the glazed sides of 
rooms? and they might thus be as splendidly 
ornamented as if with decorative papers. The 
gloss might illume the cornice, the ceiling, the 
column, the pilaster. To me it seems not un- 
likely that we might fuse a glassy coating over 
a roof, so as to form a sheet of entire casing, 
or to rough glaze the walls, whether of brick, 
stone, or plaster.” 

In reply to the question in our last, as to 
the present manufacture of ornamental brick 
chimney-tops, the architect of the Earl of 
Leicester informs us, that the manufacture 
of ornamented brick chimneys is continued 
at Holkham, and that the examples of 





* The Daily News, in a recent article on the importance 
of getting rid of this duty, says :—‘* It was originally a war 
tax, imposed by Mr. Pitt in 1784, in order to provide for the 
payment of the debt incurred by vg American war. No 
tax that ever was imposed by Pitt was more vehemently 
objected to in Parliament. It met with the most decided 
opposition, and was only adopted after great difficulty, and’ 
upon the distinct understanding that a custom duty upon 
seaborne stone and slate should also be imposed. Such 
ears, but they were found so 
objectionable that ultimately they were repealed, though the 
tax on. bricks had meanwhile been doubled. So much for 
the good faith of Government to the brickmakers. The 
tax on bricks, as at present levied, is most onerous upon 
the manufacturer. All bricks must be of certain dimen- 
sions. ee be made in sheds duly entered and re- 
gularly marked, and numbered by the Excise, The duty is 
charged whilst the bricks are in a raw, or green state ; and 
no matter what they may subsequently suffer, the 
excise will allow the manufacturer no compensation beyond 
one-tenth for injury. This allowance operates most un- 
equally a to the different situations of the brick- 
worth of imperfect bricks have been ruined either by frost 
or flood, or hot weather or wet weather, without the 
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Hampton-court, Barsham, &c., are strictly 
adhered to. Other brick-ware of an orna- 
mental character, such as quatrefoil panels, 
finials, corbels, &c., is also there manu- 
factured, of a pure Bath-stone colour and of 
bright red. His lordship has recently erected 
@ parsonage at Holkham, in the Tudor style, 
in which all the dressings usually executed in 
stone have been executed in brick-ware. 

The various papers which have appeared in 
our journal on the manufacture and use of 
hollow bricks have excited much interest, and 
have led to many inquiries for farther informa- 
tion, particularly as to where machines may be 
seen. We will take this opportunity to supply it. 

Hollow bricks may be made by any ordinary 
field tile machine, and there are several manu- 
facturers of these. The Ainsley Company have a 
patent for a machine, as also for economic 
kilns. Mr. Clayton has also a patent for 
a tile machine, and Mr. Burton has re- 
cently taken out a patent for compressing 
any form of pipe, hollow brick, or tile, 
either plain, moulded, or enriched.* Mr. 
T. Scragg, of Tarporley, Cheshire, also makes 
tile machines; he made the hollow bricks 
used in the great arch ceiling over St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, described and illustrated by 
Mr. Robert Rawlinson in our last volume. 
But, as previously stated, any tile machine will 
make hollow bricks of any sectional form. Care 
ought to be taken in making the die so as to 
arrange the inner side of the plate, that there 
shall not be any flat face for the clay to im- 
pinge against; but the whole surface should 
slope evenly down to the opening forming the 
section of the brick: by this means the clay 
will be gradually compressed into the form the 
brick must take, and the surfaces and angles 
will be preserved smooth and sharp. If the 
inner portion of the die-plate is flat, as many 
now are, or has any portion of its surface at 
right angles with the outward pressure on the 
clay, a curling motion is given to it, which 
produces a rugged surface and serrated angles 
to either bricks or tiles. 

In using hollow bricks with dowels, the 
bricks may be made of any form of section, 
but having the internal ribs to receive the 
dowels, as shown in a previous number of our 
journal.t The bricks will be best made plain, 
that is, square at each end; the dowels may 
either be of plain tile or of slate, and they 
should be fitted and cemented into one end of 
each brick at the place where they are to be 
used. 

One end of each hollow brick will have the 
requisite dowel inserted, and projecting one- 
half its depth (or from one inch to one anda 
half inch) beyond the end of the brick, and 
this end the bricklayer will set outwards; he 
will then mortar the bed and joint as for ordi- 
nary work, and set the open end of the next 
brick against the projecting dowel, pressing 
the joint flush up and cutting off the spare 
mortar as in ordinary brickwork. The dowels, 
we should mention, will be indispensable in 
floors, or in any work where one face or more 
of the hollow-brick is to be exposed. 

We sincerely hope that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his forthcoming financial 
statement, will show that he has not over- 
looked the advantages that would result to 
the industry of the country by the removal of 
the brick duty. 





* These parties have establishments in London. 
t See page 53, anée. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AMONG 
BARBAROUS RACES. 


| (THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Tue approaching exposition of the industry 
of all nations has awakened in the public 
mind a desire to know the progress which has 
been made by the various races of the world 
in the useful arts, and thus, in some measure, 
to forestall the decision made after that exhi- 
bition. Among the most curious as well as 
important branches of the subject is the do- 
mestic architecture of barbarous races,—and 
to this we propose devoting a short descriptive 
series. We may almost judge of a nation’s 
character, and certainly of its progress in 
civilization, by an examination of the dwelling 
house. Enter an English home, and all the 
parts and arrangements of it indicate the 
national taste, and the national advancement 
in domestic art: pass from this to one in 
Paris, and the change is greatt transport 
yourself to Cairo, and the other capitals of the 
east; to Florence, and the other cities of the 
south; to Pekin, and the great barbarian 
towns of Russia, and thence through all the 
divisions of the globe, and a tour through the 
dwelling houses of the race will expose to view its 
customs, tastes, and characteristics. Besides 
this, it is interesting as well as useful to com- 
pare the progress of other nations with our 
own. The practical builder, as well as the 
general reader, may derive instruction as well 
as entertainment from such an examination, 
which will enable him to compare the dwellings 
of the Siberian savage, the Celestial barbarian, 
the Indian islander, the wild man of Australia, 
and the African doko, with the miniature pa- 
laces which form an Englishman’s delight. 

Recent events have attached to Borneo and 
the rest of the Indian isles an interest at once 
general and great. For this reason we have 
selected the Indian Archipelago as the start- 
ing point for our tour of observation through 
the dwelling houses of barbarous races. Com- 
mencing with the great island that has formed 
the theatre of Sir James Brooke’s principal 
exertions in the cause of humanity, we 
find in it many distinct styles of domestic 
architecture in different provinces. In the 
piratical district of the Rejang, and that 
part inhabited by the Sarebas, Sakarran, and 
Kanowit pirates, we find villages of singu- 
lar construction. The houses are erected 
on piles 40 feet in height: they are framed 
with strong timbers, flanked at the sides with 
bamboo, and thatched with atap, or the leaves 
of a certain tree. A broad balcony runs round 
each dwelling, and in this the inmates sit in 
the cool of evening to enjoy the soft air. The 
supporting piles are strong and thick, so that 
when one of these villages was attacked by 
the pirates, it took them several hours to 
hack through them, until at length the weight 
of the superincumbent massof building brought 
the whole down with a tremendous crash. 
But this class of dwellings is not common. 
In other districts a village consists of one 
huge house, with many entrances, erected on 
short piles, with a platform running along the 
whole front. To this the means of ascent is 
by notched poles, passing up through openings 
in the elevated stage, and drawn up at night. 
The great house is low, with a heavy slanting 
thatched roof. Here and there a projecting 
portion, like a large attic window, allows room 
for ingress. The whole is roughly built of 
branches of trees and bamboos, coarsely 
wrought, but firmly jointed together. The 
exterior has the appearance of a street of old 
English farm-sheds, half ruined; but in the 
interior we find much neatness and comfort, 
the apartments being divided one from an- 
other by woven screens of rattans, while along 
the walls are fixed hollow trunks of trees, 
to serve as couches, These rather resemble 
short mangers for cattle than places of repose; 
but when darkness fills the building, and only 
a red glare is emitted by the smouldering heap 
of fire in the midst, these wooden couches, 
with their dark occupants buried in sleep, 
present a singularly snug appearance, espe- 
cially as fine mats are employed for warmth, 
to cover the slumberers, carpet the floor, 
tapestry the walls, and line the roof. At the 
end of each village of this kind is an 
building, called the head house, where the 
trophies of war are kept, and festive meetings 
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In other parts of Borneo we find the savages 


dwelling in small circular edifices, built among 
the branches of trees; in others, inhabit 
little low huts, forming a cluster, buried ip 
some deep woody hollow; in others, swarm. 
ing in vast buildings lying along the banks of 
rivers and consisting of piles of connected 
timbers without plan or regularity, erected 
one against the other as the tribe swells itz 
numbers; but notwithstanding its outward 
rude aspect, evincing that taste for animal 
comfort for which most savages are 
able. Some of the Sarawak chiefs 
dwellings of extreme. neatness and be 
erected with no little skill, on low piles, 
ascended to by ladders, well thatched, and sur. 
rounded by palisades. Ina few of them ma 
be traced a rezemblance to the primitive Swigs 
cottage, with its broad eaves overhanging the 
verandah. The Lundi Dyaks dwell in houses 
which the English cottager would admire, and, 
indeed, closely resembling, in everthing bat 
their elevation from the ground, the habitations 
of our peasantry. The houses possessed by the 
fierce and formidable pirate tribes of Borneo 
present every appearance of comfort, and many 
of them are remarkable for the skilful joini 
of the timbers and planks, considering that few 
nails are used, and very rude tools employed, 
The general materials used in the construc. 
tion of the houses of the Indian islanders are 
bamboos, rattans, the palmetto leaf, atap, and 
wild grass. The supporting posts are of tim. 
ber or bamboo, the walls of plaited bamboo 
flattened, the roofs of grass or palmetto leaves, 
the first most commonly used among the rural 
tribes, the second among the coast dwellers, 
In a brief sketch like the present we must-not 
pause to enter into too minute details, but 
leaving Borneo with this desultory glance, turn 
to the other islands of the Archipelago. 
These afford the spectacle of many species 
of human dwelling, from the rude hollow tree 
of the Papuan or Peninsula savage to the com- 
fortable house of the Javan labourer, or the 
still more commodious residence of his prince 
or chief. Mr. Crawfurd, whose book is remark- 
able for being ill-arranged and incomplete, still 
affords some interesting information on this 
point; but Forrest, the enterprising voyager, has 
given us a far better account. He visited one of 
the largest class of structures inhabited by the 
New Guinea negroes. It was built on posts, 
fixed many yards below low water mark, so that 
the tenement perpetually hung over the waves. 
The house consisted of one vast hall, common 
to a whole tribe, and numerous apartments 
opening into it on either side. At either end 
was an elevated stage, with a door at the outer 
extremity opening on the sea, at the inner 
looking on the jungle, and on the platform 
were many canoes, of various sizes, drawn up, 
but ready to launch at a moment’s warning. 
The double entrance was designed for safety. 
In case of an attack on the land side, the 
inmates of this extraordinary dwelling took to 
their boats, and escaped by sea; if threaten 
by water they fled into the Indian jungle. 
Only the married people, unmarried women, 
and children «welt in this house. ‘The bache- 
lors occupied small separate buildings, e 
on more substantial posts, further out at sea 
All the native dwellings in the Archipelago 
are constructed of perishable materials; but 
the islanders have dedicated to their 
temples of more substantial structure than 
those consecrated to their own comforts. 
Great edifices have been reared in Java for the 
worship of deities, whose very appellations 
have been forgotten ; but the temples remain— 
records of skill, industry, and wealth, while = 
dwellings of the people appear to perish wi 
every generation: even king’s . palaces are 
composed of materials that decay within a few 
years of their erection. kate 
As we. have”said, the habitations of the 
tribes of the Indian islands divide themselves 
into two classes—those inhabited by the mar 
time, and those of the agricultural tribes. of 
the first are those of the Malays, of most 
the inhabitants of Sumatra, Borneo, and 
bes; of the second, those of the Javans, 
Balivese, and others; The first are 4 
posts, and the access to them is by & my 
ladder, or the still more primitive means | 
notched tree-trunk. igor yee vary in heig ig 
pc emg ge Bi wales OF 
according to the weight; es i 
Underneath is a sort of, piazza, generally very 
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fithy, where ducks or hens are kept, and 

secured by & low palisade. The house of a 

peasant, in the most populous part of Java, 

where materials are somewhat scarce, is worth 
sixty days’ labour. 

Next to the house of the peasant, the com- 
monest description of dwellings among the 
Javanese is what is called the pandapa. It 
has a thatched roof, occasionally covered with 

ingles, four sided, and supported by four 

en pillars. Around this, the pr‘ncipal 
part of the structure, is a roof, a few feet in 
hreddth, composed of light materials, and 
erected on moveable props. Where privacy is 
necessary the whole is surrounded by a close 
jsade, and divided into apartments, and in 
this airy, unsubstantial habitation, the owner 
resides, until it literally falls to pieces about 
his ears. 

The house is always erected on a raised 
terrace, sometimes of common earth, some- 
times, as 8 foundation, paved with rough flag- 
stones, or cased with indurated mortar. 

In Sumatra a village is generally com- 
posed of rows of houses, disposed in the form 
of a quadrangle, with lanes or streets between. 
In the centre is a square, and in the middle of 
this stands the dais, or town hall, a room of 
from 50 to 100 feet long, by 30 wide; open at 
the sides, but sheltered by the low, overhang- 
ing roof, and a few curtains of mats or chintz. 
Neither stone, brick, nor clay are ever made 
use of, and the principal reason for this fragile 
species of domestic architecture on this island 
may be found in those frequent earthquakes 
which, from 2 period immemorial, have ravaged 
the island from time to time. The frames of 
the houses are of timber, with the floor resting 
on plain or carved pillars, from 6 to 8 feet in 
height, which have a sort of capital, but no 
base, and are larger at the upper than at the 
lower end. According to Marsden, the people 
have no idea of architecture ; lavishing strength 
on parts which do not require it, and ars 
To 
make the flooring they arrange whole bamboos, 
close to each other, and fasten them at the ends 
tothe timber. Across these are laid laths of 
split bamboo, about an inch wide, and of the 
length of the room, which are fastened down 
with a species of cord made from the fibres of 
the ratan, and the whole is spread over with 
mats. This kind of flooring is so elastic that 
strangers are alarmed when treading on it for 
the first time, but is, nevertheless, sufficiently 
strong for a family that does not indulge in the 
civilized luxuries of Sir Roger de Coverley or 
the Polka. 

The sides of the house are usually con- 
structed of bamboo split, and flattened by 
pressure. This is either nailed to the wood or 
woven in convenient breadths, which are 
worked round the upright posts, by ropes of 
the inner bark of the tree coolicoy. For the 
roof, the atap, or leaf of the nitrah palm, is 
employed. These, previous to use, are formed 
into sheets about five feet in length, which are 
doubled over a lath, then so disposed that one 
flaps over the other to carry off rain, and all 
are fastened to the bamboos that serve as 
rafters, Elevated sites are usually chosen for 
the village, the slopes of hills or the summits 
of rocks, the neighbourhood of a river, stream, 
or fountain being indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the community. Small fixed frames of 
Woven bamboo are used as bedsteads, and 
fixed along the walls. 

he communities inhabited by mountain 
tribes, when located on great rivers, or in 
oan districts, present a singular appear- 
ance: Palembang in Sumatra, and Bruné in 

eo, are remarkable instances. Some of 
ouses are erected on lofty piles within 
h water mark, and others are built as 
moveable rafts, moored in the water, and 
moved to and fro at pleasure. In such places 
means of communication between house 
and house, street and street, are of course 
m canoes, Many other different fashions 
of domestic architecture prevail in the 
an Archipelago; but we must content 
} with this rapid glance, as space will 
Rot permit a more detailed description. From 
he we have said, however, a contrast will 
at once suggested between the substantial 
of our cities and the snug cottages of 
Z: Tural districts, and the cumbrous and rude 
— and —_ structures of Borneo and 
PS companion is 


The furniture of these dwellings is equally 

simple and incomplete. In Crawfurd’s pon- 

derous history we find an entertaining con- 

trast between the contents of an English and 

those of an Indian home. The necessary fur- 

niture of a European dwelling, he says, has 

its origin in customs totally different from 

those of the Indian islanders, and in 

the necessities created by a climate the | 
very reverse of that in which they live. We 

sit on elevated seats, and, when we eat, must 

be served on tables of corresponding elevation. 

They sit and eat on the ground, and require 

neither chairs nor tables. To protect us from 

the cold, we require soft and warm beds, and 
thick coverings. All these would be unsup- 

portable nuisances in the climate of the Indian 
islanders. Their food is served up on salvers, 

or trays of wood or brass. Their beds are no 
more than the slight bamboo floor of the cot- 
tage, or at best, benches of the same flimsy 
material, on which a mat is laid, with a single 
small pillow. The peasant retires to rest with- 
out undressing (when he wears any clothes at 
all), and with the sarong or principal garment, 
wraps himself up, and thus receives some pro- 
tection from the bites of venomous insects. 

In the dwellings of the chiefs, however, we 
generally find a kind of state bed, a couch of 
honour, which is more an object of display 
than an article of use, as it is employed only on 
solemn occasions. Of other furniture we find 
little. Spoons, knives, and forks are unknown 
among all the native tribes, except a few of 
those to whom contact with Europeans has 
taught some innovations on their ancient cus- 
toms. A few dishes of porcelain ware, im- 
ported from China, are occasionally used as 
luxuries ; but the more common table utensils 
are manufactured of brass. In cooking, 
shallow iron pans, imported from China, or 
coarse earthen pots, are used. Among the 
more barbarous tribes, the green cane hol- 
lowed is used, even in boiling rice. 


The manufacture of the artizan’s tools is 
still in its rudest state. Iron is scarce, and 
its employment in the industrial arts is little 
known. All nations seem to have learned its 
use in war, by a kind of intuitive tendency, 
but in the-making of files, nails, chisels, saws, 
hammers, and axes, its employment is very 
limited. Still, with all these disadvantages, 
the houses of many of the Indian tribes are 
neat, comfortable, and compact. 





THE INSTITUTE MEDALS AND THE 
DISQUALIFICATION CLAUSE. 

AT a special general meeting of the mem- 
bers on the 25th ultimo, which was ver 
numerously attended, the report of the council 
declining to award the Soane medallion to any 
of the designs submitted was confirmed, after a 
long discussion. The rigour of the report 
was generally lamented, and a motion was 
made to return the report to the council, with 
a recommendation that they should award the 
medal to the competitors best entitled to it 
who had complied with the instructions, but 
this was lost. 

The council brought up a second report on 
the subject of the unwise, illiberal, and inju- 
rious clause which, on the part of mem- 
bers, makes having engaged in the mea- 
surement, valuation, or estimation of any 
works undertaken or proposed to be under- 
taken by a building artificer, except works 
under their own direction, a ground of expul- 
sion from the Institute. 

In the first instance, the council had de- 
clined to recommend any alteration, and the 
general meeting returned their report for re- 
consideration. The council, on the present 
occasion, recommended its repeal so far as it 
extended to associates,—and this, after some 
discussion, was carried by a large majority. 
Some rare’stuff was talked by one or two oppo- 
nents of the change, who must surely know 
better. 

We congratulate the Institute sincerely on 
this step in the right direction. It should be 
unnecessary to remark that the object of the 
change is, not that all who measure for arti- 
ficers should be brought into’ the Institute, 


from acting for builders if requested to do so. 


but that an architect should not be prevented 


the 1851 Exposition, contingent on the opi- 
nion of the honorary solicitor as to the legality 
of so appropriating the funds of the Institute. 
Even if found legal, and anxious as we are to 
aid this important undertaking, we must 
question the propriety of the vote, knowing as 
we do the claims there are on the compara- 
tively limited funds of the Institute. 





THE EXPENDITURE OF THE NEW 
SEWERS COMMISSION. 


A Frew days ago we took the opportunity 
afforded to all ratepayers, by a clause in the 
Sewers Act, to look over the statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements by the commission, 
impelled thereto as much by a call from the 
collector on the preceding day, for the amount 
ofa 6d. rate, as by our duty to the public, 
and received courteous attention from Mr. 
Hatton, the chief in the Accounts’ Office. We 
must confess we were somewhat startled by 
what we saw, and we think our readers will be 
so too. 

The general statement of accounts from the 
5th January, 1849, to 31st December, 1849, 
showed that— 


The outstanding assets, January 5th, 


WOR sc c'ccaceccase £40,097 
The Mabiiltias .. .wcccccccccccccecsce| + Oe 
The cash balance in hand ........ “aes 22,956 
The receipts during the year.......... 71,623 
The payments... oo cucciescecccececece 85,345 
The outstanding assets December...... 64,489 
And the liabilities, which include a charge 

by Ordnance Office, of 11,7007. .... 100,738 


The amount of payments, 85,345/. was made 
up as follows, omitting the shillings :— 


Watheiine 0c cece cccccdccsctscscccece:. Sn 
SOPVEYS cc cccccccccccccccccscccece 8,339 
LOGS oc cccccccesccccccece 4,014 
Mamagement cccvcccccccccccscccece 22,400 
And contingencies .....ccccccceccecs 280 


Twenty-two thousand pounds for manage- 
ment, exclusive of surveys! One would think 
there must be some error here. 
It appeared that these payments included 
debts incurred previously, namely, from the 
expiry of the old commissions, and we, 
therefore, looked a little further, and gathered 
as the actual expenditure of the year, from 
January to December, as follows :— 
Expense of works ........sesseeeeeees £42,839 
Surveys ......s00. 9,060 
Management ......cececeses 004 

The proportion per cent. which the charge 
for management bears to the whole charge, 
taken on the first nine months of the year, is 
stated at 25°68. 

If little has been done, at all events, much 
seems to have been paid for. 








THE SECOND BASSO-RELIEVO FOR 
THE NELSON TESTIMONIAL. 


Tue second basso-relievo (if so it can be 
called, seeing that some of the parts project at 
least 15 inches from the face of the work), 
executed by Mr. W. F. Woodington, is com- 
pleted in bronze ready for fixing, and promises 
to be very effective in its position. The battle 
illustrated is that of the Nile, and the artist has 
been fortunate in the selection of an incident. 
Nelson has been struck, and the surgeon 
is leaving a sailor to whom he had 
been attending, to go to the commander ; 
but Nelson waves him off with the intimation 
that he shall “wait his turn.” The figures 
are 8 feet high, much larger, it would seem, 
than those in Mr. Carew’s panel. The other 
two works, the St. Vincent and Copenhagen, 
have likewise these larger proportions. This 
want of coincidence, when all the panels are 
ups will, we fear, prove hurtful to the general 

ect, and is much to be regretted. The 
relievo was cast (in five pieces) by Messrs. 
Moore and Fressange, who have also the two 
others in hand. The thickness of the metal is 
about three-eighths of an inch. Mr. Wood- 
ington executed one of the earliest bronzes 
issued by the Art-Union of London. 





* MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION 
Gazetrs.”—The Marylebone Literary Insti- 
tution has published, under the above title, 
two parts of a periodical which, besides giving 
the members information of what is going on 





At the same meeting, the sum of 50/. was 





voted from the general funds in support of 


within the walls, contains some pleasant 
reading. : oS 
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ROOF OVER GREAT SHED, STRASBOURG 
RAILWAY STATION, PARIS. 


We are enabled by Mr. Burnell to comply 
with the request of several of our readers, and 
ive the details of the wrought-iron roof over 
e Strasbourg Railway Station, in the Rue 
Neuve Chabrol, Paris. The span is 100 feet ; 
the rise of the roof, 30 feet; the principals, 
6 feet 7 inches apart from centre to centre. 
The scale of the enlarged details is 1 to 20. 
In vol. vii. of our journal, p. 523, will be 
found illustrations and a description of this 
station, The roof is covered with zinc. 








A New Hearse.—Mr. Shillibeer has 
launched a new hearse, with the novelty of 
a devoration upon it, and an ingenious 
arrangement of the upper part, by means of 
which a ledge for the feet of attendants sitting 
upon it when returning is provided. It is to 
be wished that. men of. spirit and. enterprise, 
when contemplating improvements, would take 
artistic advice. _ lf Mr. Shillibeer, who is cer- 
tainly of that class, and to whom the public 
are indebted, had done so he would 
have avoided the mixture of styles apparent 
in his ornamentation. 


ee 
ve © v 
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PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S CLOSING 
LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE, AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


At the sixth lecture, on February 7th, the 
professor lamented (warmed by the multi- 
farious interests which this venerable and 
magnificent art presented to the iragination) 
that the demise of this course had arrived, A 
didactic course on the beautiful of the art alone 
would require at least three times the number 
of lectures, if the means of the Royal Academy 
permitted, Under these obstructions, all we 
could do was to uphold and illustrate the 
great principles and chief authorities, against 
the caprices of ever fluctuating fashion, through 
good and evil report. ‘Thus, such lectures are 
rather the keys to knowledge than its posses- 
sion and development. He considered the 
pupil should be familiar with the diagrams he 

offered to them, and should be perfectly 
conversant with the great authors on our art,— 
our patriarch Vitruvius, the splendid and 
accomplished Alberti, the elegant Palladio, 
Vignola, Serlio, and the mesters of the revival ; 
Philibert de l’Orme and the elaborate Blondel, 
of the French; and Aldrich, Chambers, and 
others, amongst ourselves.  ‘ ions were 
wer eee ed where the originals could. not 
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The mind of the student, furnished and 
established in these, might proceed to exercise 


his zsthetical and critical faculties; he might, 
fill the large lacunz which such lectures 28, 


these might leave. His travels in this great 
metropolis and in England. would improve 
him, before he indulged the flattering prospects 
of foreign travel. i 
Having traced the elements of orthographical 
beauty, proportion, and composition, aided by 
nature’s examples, we now arrived at propor: 
tions of areas, of which she had given us 20 
prototype. This was left to man’s invention 
and sense of perspective. a 
Vitruvius thus treated this subject in his 
fifth book ; it was remarkable, that much as he 
had descanted upon the exterior of the temple; 
not a word was said of the interior ; showing; 
that regarded as the edicula, the cella, the 
house of God, or rather of his colossal idol, and. 
visited only under religious and oracular 1m- 
pressions, and viewed perhaps chiefly from the 
doors, it was not a subject of popular study: 
and rule. Not so with the basilica, the curl 
forum, and gymnasium, the house and vs 
apartments, which he treated largely. In th 
very interesting matter, (we should on 
Alberti, b. 9, c. vi.; P io, b. 1, c, xxi and 
b. 3., c. xvii.; Blondel, b..3, ¢. XI¥s5 
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sical; and Cesarianus had preserved the 
males of the medizevals in his curious commen- 

on Vitruvius, fol. 97, b. vi., to which he 
referred the students. 

In England we had some fine examples of 
greas and squares, which were capable of im- 
rovernent ; their scenery might be carried into 
the adjoining openings of streets, assisting the 

vare and beautifying the approaches or 

unds to it. Wood’s Circus and Amphi- 
theatre at Bath had not been surpassed ; the 
disposition of the three streets piercing the 
latter, were admirably calculated for effect. 

The collection of proportions of halls of 
Butope and of our own country was a desi- 
deratum; the halls of London and the two 
universities, our own Whitehall, Inigo Jones’s 
room at Wilton, Hatfield, the Bank parlour, so 
remarkable in its two corridors, were fine 
examples. Palladio differed from others, in 
making his rooms 5 by 3 instead of 3 by 2; 
his proportions were more elegant; of course 
there was a proportion of length for each kind 
of apartment, from 14 diameter to 5 .or 6, 
varying from a room to a double cube—the 
hall, the church, the gallery, or corridor. Per- 
spective elongation was the natural thirst of 
the eye; if in a parallelogram, horizontally ; 
if in a cube, vertically. This was illustrated by 
the poet of nature, who makes the melancholy 
Hamlet to point at length; “this goodly 
frame, the earth,” says he, “‘ seems to me but 
a barren promontory ;” space is again his 
desideratum upwards, and a kind of indefinite 
surface which the eye may pierce, through 
different magnitudes, as of pendants, culs de 
lampes, &c., in various dimensions; “ this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave overhanging firmament, this ma- 
jestical roof fretted with golden fires! why, 
it appears no other thing to me but a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours;” and 
there can be no doubt that this elongation, by 
indefinite surface, and the artificial magnitude 
given by objects or ornaments small and of 
different sizes, was the true principle of 
ceilings; it was, therefore, that the medizvals, 
from plain cross vaulting, proceeded to multi- 
ply the ribs and #ervures, until at length the 
whole surface was broken up into minute 
parts, and a web-like tissue, as we see in the 
vaulting of Henry VI. and VII.; again, in 
Pompeian and revival ceilings, the same prin- 
ciple was at work, in the minute subdivision 
and elaboration of parts. 

It was Michelangelo, Correggio, and his 
school, the Caracci, who first departed from 
that important principle, by greatly enlarging 
the figures or masses upon ceilings, and so 
lessening their distance and also the rooms 
they were in: the painters in the upper portion 
of the House of Lords had admirably adjusted 
their scale to the locality and the architectural 
proportions; but even in small dimensions 
and unhappy proportion of rooms much was 
to be done by intelligent compartition and 
panelling, as we see in perfection in the mural 
decorations of Pompeii, in which smiling vistas 
afford escape for the eye, and the bald surface 
8 elegantly varied and taught to recede per- 
spectively, This is an art which must be left 
to the genius of the artist; one will be arrested 
by a wall, and see naught beyond it; another 
will pierce that wall by art with unimaginable 
distances, proportions, and objects, like Sir 
W. Scott’s description of Queen Elizabeth’s 
ante-room, in which Blunt and Sir W, Raleigh 
are left to their own meditations between bare 
walls. The first (in perfect correspondence 
with his name) sees nothing but the bare 
Plaster ; the other, by degrees, pierces it with 
landscape, hall, and ‘battle field, animated by 
the hunt, the court, or the chivalrous combat, 
and a multitude of images which crowded upon | 
its surface, and gave it life, and breath, and air. 
It is to be lamented, that having such able 
masters now in this art amongst us, so little 

yet been done in this way, and that the 
neutral tint, the grays, the indurated fog, and 
the speechless gold moulding, are still the chief 
Tesources of our decorators. 

The use of glass (now so cheap) will aid our 
Perspective; we may pierce over doors, and 
€ven windows in our apartments, giving enjoy- 
ment of the vista; the ceiling, and even the 
Society of adjoining rooms, without the incon- 
Yenience of noise or overlooking: like the 
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The most afflicting departure from all good 
precedent had been exhibited of late years in 
the so-called Grecian ceiling, in which un- 
measured trabeation, sometimes in a single 
unbroken sheet of most alarming extent, 
threatens to crack over us; or a panelled sur- 
face, impossible and irrational if in the wooden 
structure it affected ;—a church 80 feet by 60 
feet, so covered, was a distress and a solecism. 
How superior the method of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in which a 
large cove reduced the ¥{ceiling, or flat 
surface, to an agreeable)” parallelogram, 
The ceilings of Louis XV., and even of our 
Adams, were not to be despised,‘and he hoped 
yet to see revived the stucco hand-work which 
we saw with so much pleasure in those from 
the beginning to the middle of the last century. 

The professor exhibited some splendid in- 
teriors, especially one of the Pope’s chapel, 
favoured by Mr. Angell. From interiors he 
proceeded to that subject so dear toan English- 
man, his house and castle, quoting that passage 
from Sir Henry Wootton which forms the 
motto on our title page. He shortly gave the 
history of English villas, from Henry VIII. to 
our day, indicating various examples, accord- 
ing to the changes and habits of the times. He 
thought himself highly favoured by the com- 
munication of the plans of Drayton Manor 
House (by his patron and master, Sir Robert 
Smirke, and through his brother pupil, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke), which he exhibited and de- 
scribed. He considered it as of the highest 
interest, as displaying the best example of 
modern refinement and domestic arrange- 
ment in this department of our art. 
Having had the honour to visit that man- 
sion recently, he could not refrain from 
expatiating on the felicities and the graces 
with which that house was adorned, and which 
we so heartily desire for its illustrious occu- 
pants. Especially it was gratifying to see in 
that house none but modern works of art, and 
those abundant, and all relating to the noblest 
intellects and progress of their own day. It 
spoke for his real liberality that, side by side 
with the great living actors in the politics and 
destinies of this and other European countries, 
the poet, the philosopher, the painter, and the 
architect, were placed in equal honour,—none 
before or after the other—ranked only by 
their real worth, and the extent of labour 
with which each had elaborated his natural 
vein, and the talent which had been confided 
to him. 

He cited Stratton Park as a charming ex- 
ample, and the seat of the King of Wirtemberg, 
close to the capital. 

Mr. Cockerell concluded his very interesting 
and valuable course of lectures by assuring them 
that in labour would be found the philosopher’s 
stone; that for the happiness of a noble, and 
capacious, and delightful pursuit, they must 
be content to pay the price, which was a pri- 
vation of many vulgar pleasures, and wealth 
especially amongst them; the student must be 
animated with the sanctity of his cause—the 
cause of the arts—for that was the cause of 
every imaginative and learned science and 
pursuit: it was through imagination, chiefly, 
that the loftiest aspirations, those of religion, 
could be cultivated; faith was a righteous 
exercise of the imaginative faculty; and it was 
throughthe study of the beautiful and the good 
in nature, ip science, and in morals, only, that 
imagination might picture that country the 
delights of which “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” This apology for the arts 
would be found as just as it was noble, and 
was the truest groundwork of the artist’s 
calling, since it was his to cultivate this 
faculty of imagination, With all their archi- 
tecture, therefore, he recommended to the 
students well to consider the architecture of 
their lives ; and he hoped another year to see 
them improved and fortified in their pursuits. 








ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE oF ScoT- 
LAND.—Steps are being taken to establish an 
Architectural Institute in Edinburgh, and a 
number of influential persons have given their 
adhesion’ to the scheme. We would suggest 
to the leading Scotch architects that they 
should at once come forward and aid the _ 
ject, and not wait until the work has been done 





philosopher, we shall soon live in glass 


y the younger men. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the public meeting on Feb. 22nd, the 
new president, Mr. Jaines Heywood, M.P., 
took the chair, and gave a very interesting ad- . 
dress, showing his heartiness in the cause of — 
archeology, and his desire to assist the efforts 
of Aa peso gan ae : 

r. Lynch exhibited two ivory carvings, the 
subjects being the crucifixion date fou th 
century, and the story of Da 
sheba, date early seventeenth century. 3 
C. R. Smith ibited a copy of a seal in 
brass, found in the New River, near Islington, . 
which ner to have belonged to an ancie 4 
society of notaries; and Mr. E. Keet exhibited 
a stone celt of large size, found at Lambeth. 

Mr. Charles Baily reported that he had seen 
the building in the rear of Mr. Griffith’s house, 
No. 322, High Holborn, mentioned by Mr, 
Lynch at the last meeting. It consists of a 
room or hall, measuring now 40 feet by 21 feet, 
but has been formerly somewhat longer. 
Griffiths pointed out to Mr. Baily, at a few 
yards westward of this building, the position 
of the circular church of the Knight Templars, 
which they occupied previous to the erection of 
the present Temple Church in Fleet-street. 
Stowe relates that the old Temple Church was 
occupied by the inn of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and afterwards by a house belonging to the 
Earls of Southampton, to which the room in 
question appears to belong. For some unex- 
plained reason this apartment has been called 
‘the chapel ;” but after a careful search no 
evidence of its having been applied to such a 
use could be detected. It has a fine framed 
and moulded ceiling in oak timber, flat, and 
divided into six large panels, having one lon- : 
gitudinal and two transverse moulded girders 
of large dimensions, with wall plates to corre- 
spond ; the mouldings are the beads and hol- 
lows used at about a.p. 1500, and not the 
quarter rounds of the time of Eligabeth. The 

anels are filled in with joists, which carry the 

arding above. On the north side an open- 
ing exists, which appears to have been a large 
window, and at the west end of the south side 
is a pointed doorway, now filled up, In con- 
sequence of the removal of the ancient roof, | 
this ponderous ceiling was placed in Ceo 
jeopardy, and its fall is only prevented by 


shoring. 
Dr. Bell read an elaborate on the 
Germany, 








ancient embossed alms dishes - 
of which specimens were exhibited. The 
centre of these dishes is generally occu- 
pied by scriptural and legendary subjects, 
and around this an inscription, consisting 
generally of a word or initials, several times 
repeated ; Dr. Bell proved that some of these 
inscriptions were applied by the workmen, 
indiscriminately, to many subjects. 


Mr. Pretty, of Northampton, communicated 
some account of the remains of Roman build- 
ings at Gullett Copse in that county, situate 
near the fifty-sixth mile-stone on the Towcester 
road, These remains appear to be of some 
extent, and Mr. Pretty promised a fuller 
account as the exploring advanced. . . 

Mr. G. R. Wright exhibited a cast of the 
sculptured boss in the centre of the vault, 
under the Staunton Tower at Belvoir Castle, 
mentioned at a former meeting, and reported 
in a late number of Tus Bui.per. 5 

A communication was received relating to 
the contemplated destruction of the church of: 
Fisherton, in the immediate suburb of the city 
of Salisbury, and the proposed removal of the: 
site of the new church to the vicinity of a 
future railway station. A church is mentioned 
in Doomsday Book as existing here, and a. 
general feeling existed in the meeting that. 
steps should be taken to prevent, if possible, 
its unnecessary demolition. : 2 

The meeting terminated with a paper on the 
history of horse-shoeing, by Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming, which contained some curious matter. 








Deatu or Str WiiitAM ALLAN, R.A.— 
We fegret to have to announce the death of 
Sir Wm. Allan, the President of the. Royal 
Scotch Academy, in Edinburgh, on Saturday 
last, in his 68th year. He had for a consider- 
able time been suffering from bronchitis. The 
local papers ‘say he first embarked in the 
humble calling of painting devices on carriages. 
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DOORWAY OF ST. LAURENZ CHURCH, 
NUREMBERG. 

Tue primitive church in Nuremberg, dedi- 
cated to St. Lawrence, was demolish jin the 
year 1274, and the present edifice begun to be 
erected: in 1282 by the same architect who 
built the ‘choir of St. Sebald’s. ‘The choir was 
not comimenced until 1403, and in 1443 Paul 
Rechtel directed its progress until 1486, when 


as 


it was entirely completed by the architect 
Conrad Streitziger, of Ratisbon. The entire 
expense amounted to 13,310 guilders. It was 
consecrated in the same year by the Bishop of 
Bamberg. The western end is composed of 
two square towers to the height of the central 
part, and connected with it by a light open 
parapet. Plain spires rise above this from 
each tower, nearly similar in design, to the 














total height of 270 German feet. A rose win- 
dow fills the front, over the elaborated entrance 
seen in the adjoining engraving. The oa 
has had a new stone pulpit erected from te 
design of the Chevalier Heideloff, in the yeat 
1839, who has also restored the high altar, a0 
the admired work of sculpture by Veit Stost 
representing the Salutation. al 
There are many fine tom mbs of —_— 
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noble-ladies, but the most imteresting monu- 
ment of art contained in the interior.is the 
Sacraments hiéustein, having been, as its 
name implies, the depository of the sacred 
used in: the sacramental:ceremony. It 
js the work of the renowned Adam Kraft, and 
wasterminated by him inthe year 1506, after five 
of continuous labour. The place it occu- 
ies is between two of the side columns, where 
it rises to. the height of 65 feet, and being 
apparently. obstructed by the vaulting of the 
arch, the finial bends forward its foliated crest, 
and droops over the monument like the snow- 
drop. .The representation of the History of 
the Saviour is displayed in small carved 
s in the various stages, and the entire 
work has.such an airy and fanciful lightness 
that it might at first sight be supposed to be 
made of. some tender and plastic material, in- 
stead of stone, which it really is. 
The windows are well filled with stained 
lass of the epoch, and afford the visitor of its 
interior a rich treat of this decorative art. ‘The 
entire edifice, both inside and outside, is cited 
as one of the most highly decorated examples 
existing in Germany. . The engraving we have 
given of the principal entrance fully warrants 
the belief; it is reduced from a large drawing 
of its manifold enrichments. made by the Che- 
valier Heideloff, to whom the restorations have 
been judiciously confided. The two upper 
rows of sculpture in the tympanum represent 
the last judgment; the lower one, the suffer- 
ings, burial, and resurrection of Christ. In 
the panels below the transom will be found the 


wise men’s offering, the judgment of Solomon, |: 


&e. 


Since the year 1531 the church has been 
devoted to the Lutheran service. 








THE RENAISSANCE OF ORNAMENTAL 
ART. 


On Friday evening in week before last Mr. 
Ralph Wornum lectured at the Government 
School of Design, Somerset House, “ On the 
Origin and Peculiarities of the Renaissance 
Period of Decorative Art.” 

Having reviewed the art of the middle ages, 
said the lecturer, we now enter on the modern 
periods of ornamental art. _We have now only 
to consider styles of ornament which have 


centuries,—in fact since the e of the Re- 
formation, and the diseovery of printing and 
of gunpowder—all of which had a most im- 
portant influence on the progress of ornamental 
as of every other art. 

Towards the establishment of the municipal 
in place of the feudal system, the discovery, of 
gunpowder greatly contributed, by changing 
the art of war, and giving more leisure for the 
development of commerce and manufactures, 
—the arts of peace; and the invention ‘of 
printing disseminated a community of ideas, 
and thus secured a steady intellectual advance- 
ment, which ultimately developed that general 
activity in every department of art and science 
commonly known as the revival, or, in more 
technical language, the re-birth—the Renais- 
sance,—a term in its widest sense simply 
denoting the revival of the arts and sciences. of 
the ancients,—such as, in architecture, the 
restoration of the classical orders, more par- 
ticularly in that style called Italian, in which 

various orders are combined,—but, with 
us, in the meantime, limited merely to’ the 
tevival of decorative art. ’ 

Hitherto he had always had some new deve- 

pement’ of forms to illustrate; now, he had 
chiefly to point out a peculiar selection from, or 
combination of, what has previously existed. 

Is is the beginning of style, theoretically 
speaking,—the commencement of selection— 
the first’ evidence’ of dilettantéism : the thing 
was done for its own sake, and not for any 

terior object. 

From the distinct schools of ornamental art 
Which flourished together in Italy in the twelfth 
century—the Venetian in the north, and the 
Situlo-Norman in the south, especially 
m Sicily, and both Byzantine — both bril- 
sant in style.—from these and a more general 
introduction of the imitation of natural forms, 
— that style now called “ Renaissance ;” 
‘ as it steadily advanced, those uliar 
rms now termed “Elizabethan” in this coun- 
Hy, and consisting of pierced and scrolled 


‘yet the 
‘as well as its selective, character,—namely, the 





shields, solid and interlaced scrolls, and fiddle- 
shapes, so common in articles of jewellery and 
other manufacturers in relief, of the sixteenth 
century, were introduced. 

The principal features of this style are its 
foliage.or floriage, and: its tracery or fretwork, 
this latter preserving pretty closely the Sara- 
cenic character of Cairo and the Siculo-Nor- 
man, though not, as afterwards, of the Moors 
in Spain. 

Ornament followed the general progress of 
art ; for the improvement, or rather the new 
development of ornamental design is simul- 
taneous with the revival of art itself: the great 
painters and the great sculptors were the great 
decorators. 

Bhovgh both in: spirit and in fact a revival, 

naissance has its original elements 


(here so called) Elizabethan forms, an essential 
part of its complete development as prevailing 
in the sixteenth century. In short, to speak 
as it were paradoxically, the chief peculiarity of 
the Renaissance is its generality. 

The lecturer then proceeded to consider its 
general details, and point out its. progressive 
epochs and eras, as marked by, examples of 
its most prominent and special productions, 
commencing with the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. (1204), when Constantinople 
was taken by the Venetians,—an event which 
introduced into Italy hosts of Greek. artists, 
of whose influence on. the development of the 
arts Vasari, with more truth than he generally: 
has the credit of, records for us many details. 

In course of- this review, the influence of 
the discovery of the art of engraving from 
metal plates, incidentally made by Tommaso 
Finiguerra, while taking sulphur casts of -his 
engraved plates, and printing from the former 
on damp paper, to prove the effect of the de- 
sign, was adverted to; as also was the fact 
that many of the great artists of Italy were 
professionally decorators, and only, as it were, 
collaterally painters; some of them, the latter, 
not till middle-aged,—Francia and . Michel- 
angelo, for instance, having only commenced 
to paint when nearly 40 years of age, though, 
like so many others of their compeers, men of 
very extensive and general art and other 
accomplishments. FP 

The skill of these'deeorators was illugtrated 


by Mander’s atiecdote about the didsipated 
arisen in rapid succession pe the last few | Ma 


buse selling the silk damask robe in’which 
hé was to appear, with his patron, before the 
Emperor Charles V., and astonishing the em- 
peror with the magnificence of his dress, which 
turned out, tothe mperial touch, to be nothing 
but a paper pattern. ee 

In recapitulating the general features of 

the Renaissance style, the lecturer stated that 
in the present lecture he only wished to convey 
a fixed practical idea of what the Renaissance 
is, and the limits of its generality. I think, 
he observed, that we must admit four varieties 
of this style,—one of these in particular, 
namely, the third, being the most complicated 
and characteristic, and, indeed, such as it is 
practised in France, so generally at this day 
that French is almost a synonyme for Re- 
naissance. 
’ The first variety is the tre-cento,—a com- 
bination of Byzantine and Saracen, i. e., not 
very. far. removed from the Siculo-Norman, 
before the complete development of the ara- 
besques and Elizabethan forms. 

The ‘second is the ‘quattro-cento,—that in 
which fruits and flowers, and the grotesque 
and arabesque forms predominate. 
~ The third is the Renaissance par excellence, 
orthe technical Renaissance, in which all the ele- 
mentsare fairly combined, namely, conventional 
foliage and tracery, and even occasionally 
symbolism; natural foliage, fruits, flowers, 
and the symmetrical arabesques; grotesque 
and natural imitations of man and animals; 
and the pierced shields and scrolls, fretwork, 
and every variety of the classical orders. 

The fourth variety or style of Renaissance 
ornament, is the Elizabethan, in which certain 
elements are paramount, namely, the pierced 
shields and scrolls and fretwork. 

This is a-great complication, and accordingly 
the Renaissance is a style much more easily 
illustrated by examples than described. The 
lecturer remarked, however, that a design, he 
believed, can scarcely be said to belong to the 
technical Renaissance if without tracery or 
interlacings of some kind,.and that such inter- 
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lacings are least prominent in the quattro- 
‘cento, and, of course, not prominent where all 
the elements are combined in one design. He 
did hes wish to lay down these varieties as 
‘absolutely distinct styles worth separating in 
‘practice, but simply to convey a more palpable 
idea of the Renaissance itself; though’all quite 
‘sufficiently marked to practise, if desired,— 
the trecento, perhaps, the least. 

The lecture concluded. with a recommenda- 
tion to the students to-take example by the 
Renaissance artists, but to imitate their method 
rather than their designs; and he congratu- 
lated them on the fact that the recent  exhibi-’ 
tion at Somerset House had displayed sufficient 
talent to convince him that he could not re- 
‘commend anything that: the students, both 
female and male, were not well able to carry 
out. 














DRAINAGE AND THE THAMES. 


As one of the late Commissioners of Sewers 
for the City of Westminster, and parts’ of Mid- 
dlesex, I took some interest in the proceedings, 
and endeavoured to make myself practically 
useful, that is ‘to say, as far as the theoretical 
debaters and my own professional time would’ 
admit. I have natura!ly, since that commis- 
sion was so cavalierly dismissed, lookéd 
anxiously for the emanation of some grand 
‘plan from the two commissions which have - 
‘since been appointed for the general drainage 
of the metropolis, but have looked in vain. The 
fearful nuisance which has~ been gradually 
created by the abolition of cesspools, and by 
the system of: dilution and flushing, thereby 
making the river the receptacle of all the excre- 
‘ment which was formerly collected and carted 
away, still exists, and seems as if*it were 
doomed to continue. It is admitted by almost 
everybody, that the present system is: bad and 
seriously injurious: to health; and I for one 
made up my mind the last voyage I took 
from Battersea to London-bridge on‘ poor 
adulterated Father Thames, ‘never to .allow 
‘my. olfactory nerves to be so ‘punished 
‘again: the odour was disgusting; and as I 
do, Mr. Editor, consider’ it a ‘great annoyance 
deprived of tliat le’ mode of 
transit, I will endeavour to suggest that which 
I believe to be a practical remedy: for ‘the 
abomination. I may be wrong : if so take the 
will for the deed, especiallyas no comprehensive 
‘system appears yet to be conceived by the com- 
missioners, who I suppose to be waiting for the 
Ordnance map, as if that would tell them more 
than is known already, namely, that the 
Thames, as formed by nature, is the only pro- 
per course of drainage for the metropolis, but 
is certainly not the proper receptacle for -its 
excrement. The Ordnance map may regulate 
all future local drainage, but it would be a 
sinful waste of money to do away or not use 
that which has cost millions to accomplish. 
Sach being the case, Mr. Editor, I will ask wh 
two main sewers or tubes cannot be constructe 
in the bed of the Thames between high and 
low-water marks, at such a depth only as would 
always take the drainage, whatever might be 
the state of the tide,—one to receive the out- 
lets of the present sewers from the north bank, 
the other from the south bank. The former 
could be carried, say from Putney-bridge (or 
as much higher as you choose) down. the 
course of the river, to the Isle of Dogs, which 
might be crossed then again in the bed, and 
discharge itself in the Plaistow Marshes for 
the purpose of collecting the manure with an 
overflow into the river beyond Woolwich; the 
mewer on the south side to commence at’ the 
same spot, and be continued in the bed to the 
east end of Greenwich, then cross the land to 
Woolwich Reach, and again in the bed, with a 
discharge into the Plumstead Marshes, to 
collect the manure, &c., as described on the 
north side. 

By adopting this principle, and commenc- 
ing the construction at the marches, it appears 
to me that no difficulty would arise that could 
not in these civil engineering days be easily 
overcome: if the bed of the river could not be 
followed all the way, the course of the sewers 
might be diverted where necessary; it would 
generally interfere less with public conveniencs 
than any other plan (except the deep tunnel 
scheme, which to my idea presents other diffi- 





culties ‘besides the doubts of geologists); it 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Maron 2, 1850. 
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would ayoid the necessity of reversing the 
current, if any, of the éxisting sewers, the 
outlets of which could be easily connected 
with the new sewers, and they could be readily 
entered and ventilated by shafts, which might 
also serve as overflows in case of floods. 
CuHarLes MAYHEW. 








ARCHITECTS’ EDUCATION. 


WIrTHIn the last few years the young archi- 
tect’s education has been considered worthy 
of more attention than was formerly given to 
it. If an architect possess not the esthetic 
spirit of composition combined with chronolo- 

ical accuracy, but if he merely depend on 
fis knowledge of construction and the routine 
business of the office and the drawing-board, 
he will fall short of the standard of acquire- 
ments indispensable for his success in his 
profession; yet how many have gone from 
the expiration of their articles to the close of 
their practice in unhappy ignorance of the 
artistic section of their art,—fostering the 
erroneous conceptions of the unprofessional 
through their inability to combat them. How 
many incongruities would have been spared if 
the architects who carried them out had had 
the power of convincing their well meaning, 
but mistaken patrons, of the inapplicability 
and sometimes absurdity of their wishes. 

Although extravagancies, anachronisms, and 
illogical compositions, escape criticism in many 
instances, the gradual spread of art-know- 
ledge through amateurs is such, that the archi- 
tect will soon not dare to practice without pos- 
sessing the just qualifications for his profes- 
sion: even if the diploma be not insisted on, 
the absolute dread of censure will force him 
into retirement, and we shall less often see the 
offensive distortions formerly and at present 
common. 

The student must acquire, by the minute ex- 
amination and comparison of existing works, 
that power of discrimination which, founded 
upon judicious reading, will create and enlarge 
in him the true power of harmonious compo- 
sition. As this cannot be. acquired simply 
by knowledge of the mechanics and con- 
struction of a building, or by the utmost 
familiarity with the several operations neces- 

in its completion, it becomes necessary 
that the student, after having well grounded 
himself in these different qualifications, which 
may be regarded as the foundation upon 
which he is to build his succeeding know- 
ledge, should seek the consolidation of his pos- 
sessed knowledge and the creation of new 
ideas, in those countries where architecture 
has been most cultivated since the revival of 
art. With the experience of all this before 
him, the student can easily foresee the im- 
practicability of his success unless he care- 
fully cultivate the powers of his mind, not 
only in his professional reading but in general 
and classical literature, and also by travel ex- 
tend his knowledge of the varieties of style, 
and remove the feelings of local prejudice 
which can exist as well in art as in the social 
system. M. 








MASONS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

Tue fourth annual meeting of the above 
institution was held on the 22nd ult., at the 
City of Westminster Institution, Great Smith- 
street, Mr. Wm. Tite, F.R.S., President, in 
the chair, for the purpose of receiving the an- 
nual report, and other business of an encou- 
raging nature, showing the progressive state of 
the institution. 

Several letters were read expressive of its utility 
to the trade, and giving promises of support, several 
provincial towns having already commenced their 
subscriptions. The objects of the institution were 
Soa advocated by the chairman, as also by Mr. 
Wm. Freeman, treasurer, Mr. Thos. Piper, and 
Messrs. Dix and Clay. 

It is intended to hold a public meeting of the 
trade in May next, in support of its objects, the 
president of the institution kindly consenting to 
preside. Numerous additional donations and sub- 
scriptions were announced, and the auditors’ report 
showed a balance, exclusive of these, of 2797. 2s. 3d., 
including 250/. 4s. 9d. 3 per cent. consols. 

The annual votes of thanks were accorded to the 
officers of the institution and to the president; and the 
meeting separated with a conviction that every true 
mason should exert himself to promote the interests 
of the institution, 








THE GREAT EASTERN METROPOLITAN 
CEMETERY. 


PROPOSED BY THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Tue inquiries and deliberations of the Board 
of Health have resulted in the proposal to buy 


up all the metropolitan intramural graveyards 


or other places of burial, and even all the 
suburban cemeteries, under the authority of 
an Act of Parliament, and to shut up the 
whole, or at least the intramural, and plant all 
the grounds with appropriate trees and shrubs, 
for the absorption of the otherwise deleterious 
fluids and gases given off by the bodies of the 
dead. The Kensal Green Cemetery, however, 
they propose to enlarge into a Great Western 


Cemetery, with provisions for easy access by | 


economical transit from the western district, 
while for the eastern, they propose the forma. 
tion of a new extramural cemetery of great 
extent, in which they estimate that under the 
comprehensive and compulsory system recom- 
mended by them, nearly two-thirds of the 
metropolitan dead would be buried. The site 
of this great field of sepulture has been already 
selected as “singularly eligible,” though not 
named; but the Observer (a pretty good au- 
thority in the present instance), calculates that 
it must be at Erith. 

A special public board or “ Metropolitan 
Interment Commission,” they think, ought to 
be appointed (as elsewhere abroad), with the ex- 
clusive management of metropolitan funerals, 
Receiving houses on the banks of the river 
would be established, with steamers pur- 
posely fitted up to convey the dead tothe new 
cemetery, which, as described or planned, 
with all the “ gentle slopes and undulations ” 
of its anciently consecrated and still sacred, 
silent, and solemn “ abbey land,” befittingly 
planted with trees and shrubs of dark and 
evergreen foliage,—its weeping willows and its 
gaunt and solemn poplars,—would appear to 
be in truth an Elysian field, which, as observed, 
** would not have its parallel in the whole world, 
and would put to shame even ‘the City of the 
Silent’ at Constantinople.’ ” 

Under one comprehensive and simple gene- 
ral system of sepulture such as this, it is esti- 
mated that a great reduction in the total 
expense of conducting funerals would be 
effected. 


‘* The present actual total charges to families for 
the funeral of adults,’’ report the commissioners, 
‘*as ascertained from an examination of under- 
takers’ bills, compared with what may be accom- 
plished on the intended plan, is as follows :— 


The cost to the gentry for each funeral of an 
adult is 100/., the estimated cost under the proposed 
system of interments is 38/. 10s., being a saving of 
neatly two-thirds. First-class tradesmen under 
the present system 50/., under the proposed system 
167. 10s., being a saving of more than two-thirds. 
Second-class tradesmen under the present system 
297. 10s., under the proposed system 9/. 9s., being 
a saving of more than two-thirds. Artizans under 
the present system 5/., under the improved system 
27. 10s., being a saving of one-half. The total 
annual saving upon the whole of the interments of 
the metropolis may be estimated in round numbers 
at 350,000/. 

We regard it as an essential principle of the pro- 
posed system, that the expenses of such interment 
shall be comprised in one sum, fixed upon according 
to a series of pre-appointed and graduated scales,’’— 
the ‘‘ whole expense of each funeral to be included 
in the charge fixed for its class,’’ as elsewhere ex- 
plained, ‘‘ and to be paid for in one sum.’’* 

‘* In carrying into effect a general system of ex- 
tra-mural interment for the metropolis,’’ continues 








* Although we would be the last to start objections for 
the mere purpose of throwing them like stones in the way 
of any train of speedily realizable and comprehensive sug- 

tions likely to bring the system of intramural burial 
orthwith to its terminus, we must here remark, that to insist 
on the whole expense of a funeral being paid for in one sum 
by the great mass of the industrious classes would be to 
insist on an utter impracticability. We know it to be one 
of the few merits which must be allowed to the present 
order of undertakers, in their dealings with those whose 
livelihood is supported by the receipt of weekly wages, that 
in such cases the expense of funerals is paid for in small 
weekly instalments, and these even often not called for until 
the pressure of other heavy outlay attendant on the death- 
beds of relatives has been recovered from, or materially re- 
lieved. In fact, the industrious classes are frequently obliged 
to forego the offer of more moderate yogh «9 for ready 
money, or payments in one sum, in order to obtain respect- 
able burial for theirrelatives with a practicable mode of pay- 
ment, however otherwise oppressive. As to undertakers 
themselves, by the way, would they be compensated like the 
clergy and others for their loss of fees and business? Or 
what is to be done with them, asa class, till ‘‘the com: 
mission’’ bury them in their own coffins,—if it be really 
meant that the whole cost and conduction of funerals is to 
pape trea y ak y= hy deerme Parliamentary 

rendering all burials illegal besides conducted b 

the public commission ? , 








the report, ‘it is obvious that a staff of persons of 
superior information and intelligence willbe re, 
quired to make arrangements for funerals, to super, 
intend the removal of the bodies, to visit the houses. 


of the poor when death occurs in. single living ang. 


sleeping rooms, to give the necessary instructions to 
the survivors, for their own safety,’’ and a multj. 
plicity of other duties, ‘‘ besides assisting with re. 
ference to the funeral and other matters,’ and 
‘* directing,’’ ‘‘ superintending,’’ and “ seeing,’’ to 
a host of other things. Nevertheless, ‘* it is esti. 
mated that for the performance of these duties one 
chief officer of health, with eleven assistants, would 
suffice for the whole of the metropolis,’’ with ity 
thousand , deaths a-week, or one, in fact, e 
tenth minute, day and night! There is surely some 
tremendous error here. 

The only other extract we can afford room 
for relates to the immediate outlay requisite for: 
carrying this vast and certainly most spirited, 
sweeping, and magnificent scheme into effect, 


‘‘For the construction of one large 
eastern waterside cemetery, reception 
MUL OAS, Cs chine co case eco tps 

For the extension of the Kensal-green 
cemetery, to constitute one large 


£250,000 





western cemetery .......cceeeeees 50,000 
For the purchase of the whole of the 
existing metropolitan cemeteries and 

other burial grounds........++++++ 400,000 

£700,000 
This sum, borrowed on the security of 
the dues, say at 5 per cent. interest, 

would be an annual charge of ...... £35,000 
The estimated establishment charges on 
cemeteries, inclusive of the clergy, 
funeral rites, and officers of health, 
and compensation for loss of fees, 

would be about........eceesesess 77,000 
Total annual amount of expense 

of cemeteries..... ceccceees £112,000 





On Wednesday night last, a meeting of the 
medical practitioners of the west-end was held 
at Dr. H. Bennett’s, Cambridge-square, Hyde- 
park, to petition Parliament for the immediate 
and total abolition of intramural sepulture, 
and especially for the closure of St. George’s 
burial-ground, Hanover-square. Dr. Chowne 
was called to the chair. Drs. Goolden, Tilt, 
Douglas, Powell, Messrs. G. A. Walker, 
Webber, &c., were present. Various resolu- 
tions were passed, including one recognizing 
the services of Mr. Walker, but we have not 
space for particulars. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 





Puans of a new training school for mis 
tresses, proposed to be erected at Hockerhill, 
Bishop’s Stortford, for the diocese of Roches- 
ter, have been prepared by Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
architect. The design is in the Tudor style, 
and the building is to accommodate sixty 
pupils in training.——The Oxford city autho- 
rities are to supply the proposed baths and 
washhouses with water gratis, and the gas 
company have also most liberally offered to 
light the establishment, free of all charge. 
This is indeed an example worthy of general 
imitation.—Another memorial of the late 
Queen Dowager is to be put up in the form of 
stained glass,—namely, in the five chancel 
windows of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
at acost of about 2,000/. —— A stained- 
glass window, presented by Messrs. Chance 
Brothers, to the church at the Church of 
England Cemetery, Birmingham, has been set 
up in the chancel of that edifice. By the 
liberality of these gentlemen two side-windows 
of stained-glass of mosaic work have likewise 
been added.m—Two new Roman Catholic 
churches are to be erected, one at Studley, 
and the other at Coughton.——The share- 
holders of the Whitehaven Gas Company, 8p; 
pean to be finding their affairs, since they ré- 

uced their price to 4s., to be getting steadily 
into a more and more flourishing condition. 42 
allusion to their highly satisfactory state at last 
half-yearly meeting, the Carlisle Journal re- 
ports, that “the extensions rendered neces- 
sary to meet the increasing demand for gas 
have been completed, at a cost of upwards of 
2,000/., paid out of the profits of the works 5 
and in addition to the payment of so large a@ 
amount [from an original 0001, 
only], there was a neé upon the 
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= a . on eames 
credit of the company, at the close of year, | and construction of this engineering wonder iscellanea 
us less than 500/. e original capital of | of our day, than is conveyed by the general a ens ‘ 


3,001. is thereby augmented to 10,000/., being 
an increase of 5/. upon each original share of 
901.——The ancient bridge of Yarrow—sup- 
dto have been erected by the Picts or 
mans—has been destroyed; one of its 
arches having been swept away by a recent 


flood. 








ACCESS TO THE WELLINGTON STATUE 
ON THE ARCH. 


Tue public are greatly indebted to you for 
many improvements in the arrangements of 
our public buildings and national monuments, 
which you ably point out. 

As I daily look out of my window upon the 
statue of the captain of the age, it has often 
occurred to me that, from its great altitude, 
the beauty and symmetry of both horse and 
rider are completely lost ; for it is only by the 
assistance of a telescope or magnifying glass 
that the execution in all its parts can be seen 
or appreciated. I would suggest a mode to 
overcome this, which, I am sure, would not 
only gratify the public, but the great influx of 
foreigners whom we may expect as visitors in 
1851,—viz., to have a gallery surrounding the 
base of the statue, with balustrades, approached 
by an invisible staircase, which would not only 
be a great source of attraction, giving an ex- 
cellent view of both parks, but would enable 
the spectators to examine this enormous piece 
of sculpture. The price of admission would 
soon remunerate the cost of the alteration, and 
might further enable the opposite arch to be 
surmounted by some appropriate statue, which 
would have a grand effect, so desirable in the 
neighbourhood of royalty. 

When we consider the vast resources of this 
great country, we are at a loss to account for 
the dearth of taste in our public buildings and 
monuments, which leaves us so far behind our 
neighbours on the continent. Let us hope, 
however, that a bright day is beginning to 
dawn upon us, and that public taste, assisted 
by royalty and urged by your excellent publi- 
cation, will still improve our metropolis, so as 
to make it the pride and admiration of the 
Joun LAuRIE. 
Hyde-park-place. 








ENGRAVINGS AFTER SKETCHES BY 
LANDSEER. 


Mr. Grunpy, of Regent-street, has re- 
cently published some clever engravings after 
three sketches by Mr. Edwin Landseer, viz. : 
“Napoleon’s Eagle,” “The Huntsman and 
Hounds,” and “‘Coming Events.” The original 
of the first, we mentioned in our notice of Mr. 
Grundy’s winter exhibition (still open), as 
being “ full of poetry,” and so it is ; though in 
the engraving the greater distinctness given to 
the shadow of the dead emperor in the setting 
sun, puts the occurrence more out of the 
Tange of reason than in the drawing. The 
eagle, perched on a rugged rock, and gazing 
on the sinking luminary, is a fine impersona- 
tion of troubled sadness. 


“The Huntsman and Hounds,” from a free 
pen and ink sketch, singularly spirited and 
characteristic of the artist, is so exactly a 
transcript of the original, the sportsman’s coat 
marked too by red hatching, that it is difficult 
to tell one from the other. 








PANORAMIC TOUR TO THE BRITANNIA 
BRIDGE. 


In the building adjoining the Polytechnic 
Institution, Regent-street, a theatre has been 
constructed by Mr. Thomson, Architect, 
Wherein is now being exhibited a series of 
Paintings, illustrative of the principal places 
passed in a journey from London to the 
Menai Straits; namely Primrose Hill with the 
railway as a starting point, Wolverton Viaduct, 

Imingham, Coventry, Chester, Conway 

tle, and the Britannia Tube. The views 
are painted in distemper,. by Mr. J. W. Allen, 
well known landscape painter, and are for 
most part very beautiful: we would par- 
cularly mention Chester, seen by moonlight. 

_ We would suggest the addition of another 

to terminate the exhibition, namely, a 
close view of the bridge, which should give 
a more startling notion of the size 





representation of it. The curtain which falls 
between each painting, shows a map of the 
country,—a clever introduction. Much of the 
effect of the pictures depends upon the excel- 
lence of the lighting, which has been wholly 
arranged by Mr. Leslie, and appears to be 
under admirable control. 

The decorations before the curtain, including 
some very clever relievos, lighted from behind, 
are by Mr. E. T. Paris. The explanatory ob- 
servations which accompany the pictures may 
be improved, and made to afford as much in- 
formation as the views give pleasure. 








Sooks. 


Report of Transactions and Works executed by 
the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers 
of the City of London in 1849. By W. 
Haywoop, Surveyor to the Commission. 
Brewster and West, Dowgate. 

A Plan for Removing and Deodorizing the 
Sewage of London, and applying it to the 
purposes of Irrigation. By Henry Sro- 
THERT, Printed for private circulation, 


Mr. Haywoop’s report goes fully into his 
subject, and shows that the sanitary improve- 
ment of the City is pursued with considerable 
energy. The reporter concludes by saying 
that the time is not remote when he shall be 
able to state that every street, court, and alley 
has been drained, and that sufficient sewerage 
exists to facilitate the speedy abolition of cess- 
pools throughout the whole city. Mr. Moffat’s 
establishment for the manufacture of the sew- 
age into dry portable manure, we perceive, is 
in progress at Puddle-dock Sewer, in place of 
Paul’s Wharf, and will shortly be in actual 
operation. 

Mr. Stothert’s “ plan” is one of those pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Commission. It 
mainly consists of a forcing apparatus con- 
nected with cesspools and conducting the 
sewage through elevated iron pipes or arteries 
to a stirring apparatus, where it is mixed with 
deodorizing materials, and then distributed 
throughout the horticultural and agricultural 
districts at some distance from the metropolis. 
The author estimates the cost of removal at 
748,080/.,—of mixing and distributing at 
1,528,440/.,—and the annual cost at 198,155/.; 
while the profit would be 3,801,845/., at what 
he regards as a moderate calculation. (?) 





Sanitary Progress: being the Fifth Report of 
the National Philanthropic Association for 
the Promotion of Social and Salutiferous 
Improvements, Street Cleanliness, and Poor 
Employment. Second Edition. Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly. 

Tuis is a detailed and terrible record of the 

state of things in the middle of the nineteenth 

century; but it records also all that is being 
done by way of antidote to the bane; and, 
amongst other philanthropic efforts, and good 
works, an account, of course, of “the street 
orderly system,” organized hy the Association 
itself. The report is much enlarged, and seems 
to comprehend numerous particulars, disinte- 
restedly collated from all quarters, and on 
every branch of “Sanitary Progress.” Some 
of the engravings of low lodging-houses in 

Church-lane and elsewhere, give a fearful, and 

we do believe a truthful idea of the state of 

wretchedness in which multitudes vegetate, in 

a sort of smouldering vitality that can scarcely 

be called diving, throughout the metropolis. 


Description of a Roman Building and other 
Remains lately discovered at Caerleon. By 
Joun Epwarp Leg, London: J.R. Smith, 
4, Old Compton-street. 

Mr. Les, the writer of this little work, and 

also the etcher of the plates, is the chief foun- 

der, of the Museum of Antiquities at Caerleon, 
where, though itself but a small town, more 
local antiquities are preserved than in any 
place in England, except at its other extremity 
in Newcastle. The present etchings are in- 
tended as ati Appendix to the “ Roman Anti- 
quities of Caerleon,” published some years 
since. Some of them have already ap- 
peared in the “ Archzologia Cambriensis.” 

The profits, if any, are to be devoted to the 

fants of the Museum of Antiquities at Caer- 

eon, ’ . 





Guascow ATHEN#UM.—On Wednesday 
in last week, a grand soirée of members and 
friends was held in the City Hall, Mr. Sheriff 
Alison in the chair, when about 1,200 ladies 
and gentlemen were entertained with a ih ie 
of good things, intellectual as well as physical, 
and the evening passed off with great élat. 
Sparkling and refreshing flows of eloquence 
were poured into open and thirsty ears by the 

resident—Sheriff Alison, and by Sheriff Bell, 

rofessor Nichol, Dr. Cumming, the Lord 
Provost of the city, and others; and the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Association, con- 
nected with the Institute, besides a military 
band, and a choir of glee singers, still further 
enlivened and harmonized the social inter- 
course of friends and members. In course 
of his address Mr. Alison said he was strongly 
impressed with a sense of the importance 
of such an institution as this not only to the 
members, but to all within their influence. 
Experience, he remarked, teaches us that it is 
impossible for a highly educated class to com- 
municate at once a taste for literature and art 
to the working classes by telling them to do this, 
or read that, or go to the theatre, or anything 
of the sort: it cannot be done. The desire, 
the taste, the habit must be communicated 
from the highest educated class to the less 
educated, by going through all the interme- 
diate classes. It is thus, and thus only, the 
people can be elevated, and knowledge diffused, 
until it reach every fireside, every mechanic’s 
shop, every cottage in the land. Sheriff Bell 
expatiated with his usual eloquence on the 
virtue of humility and diffidence amongst 
those benefited by such an institution, and on 
the necessity of a cultivation of the domestic 
and social affections to the attainment of hap-. 
piness. Dr. Nichol maintained, in course of © 
his remarks, that a narrow and exclusive ab- 
sorption of the mind by business, or one line 
of business, is in the main fatal to higher suc- 
cess in business itself. Is it not plain, he 
urged, that the power to deal with emergencies 
must reside exclusively in the practised con- 
dition, the readiness of all the faculties for 
action? And how reach this unless through 
general culture, through the habit of dealing 
with considerations external to any daily and 
narrow routine? We have a most kindly re- 
membrance of Glasgow and its Atheneum. 

Pustic Works AND Woops AND 
Forests.—Lord John Russell has moved the 
introduction of the bill for the better manage- 
ment of the Woods and Forests and the 
Public Works. The direction of the latter 
is to be in the hands of a special political 
officer, to be called the commissioner of 
works, who will have to consider and propose 
to the Government and the Commons as to 
whatever expenses may be called for or neces- 
sary to carry on public works, such expenses 
to be charged on the public revenues at large, 
and not taken out of the crown revenues as oc- 
casionally heretofore. The Commissioner of 
Works is to have the salary (2,000/.) now re- 
ceived by the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. ‘The latter department is to 
consist of three Commissioners of Land 
Revenue, two of them with salaries of 1,400/. 
and 1,000/. respectively, the third to be a 
member of Government, without special salary, 
Thus the question of ways and ‘means 
for public works as yet remains in statu quo, 
unless, indeed, it be left to the Commissioner 
of Works to consider and bya on the sub- 
ject to the Government and the Commons. 

Artists’ ConvERSAZIONE.—The second 
evening meeting was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Saturday, the 23rd February, and 
was well attended: the committee for the 
evening were Mr. John Le Keux, Mr. 
Shepheard, and Mr. S. R. Solly. A num- 
ber of drawings and other works of art 
were exhibited, including a folio of remarkably 
broad and beautiful sketches of country, by 
Mr. Bennett, a name which has but recently 
come before the artistical world. 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
submarine telegraph between Dover and Calais 
is already almost realized. The tower for the 
battery, offices, and erie works, at Dover, 
is nearly erected, and the insulated wires are 
in a forward state of progress, to be sunk 
rs the channel in course of the present 
month. 
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Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 5th inst., for the 
erection of a grand stand and stand-keeper’s 
house on Bedford race-course; by 13th inst., 
for the formation of 94 miles of the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway, Alston branch, in three 
contracts; by 26th inst., for 2,520 loads of 
English elm timber and 27 elm trees for 
pumps, for her Majesty's Dockyards ; by 14th 
inst., for paving and other works at the 
Foundling Hospital estate, St. Pancras; by 
2nd inst., for the erection of the Lincoln Peni- 
tent Females’ Home; by same date, for re- 
arranging seats and other alterations in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Worcester; and by 12th 
inst., for the erection of a farmstead near Hull, 
on the Charterhouse estate. 

Tue 1851 ExuiBit1on.—The space con- 
templated by the Royal Commissioners being 
equal to half-a-mile in length, and 320 feet in 
width, no time ought to be lost (as you said 
last week) before commencing a building of 
such extent, to be completed by the Ist J anuary, 
1851. As regards the expense, which will 
necessarily be very great, I would suggest that 
the Government may fairly advance 100,0001., 
to be repaid by the sums raised by admissions. 
—W. J. D.—tThe Commissioners have fixed 
upon the Ist day of May, 1851, for opening 
the exhibition. The site granted for this pur- 
ose is on the south side of Hyde-park, lying 

tween the Kensington drive and the ride 
commonly called Rotten-row. From the ap- 

roximate estimate which the Commissioners 
hire been able to make, they believe that the 
building ought to cover a space of from 16 to 
20 acres, or about one million of square feet. 
The building will be fire-proof. A classified 
list of oe which may be admitted has been 
published. 

New Raitway Hore. 1n Huti.—A new 
hotel has been erected in Hull, close to the 
railway terminus, of considerable size and pre- 
tensions. It was erected from a design by 
Mr, Andrews, of York, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Botterill. The contractors 
were Messrs. Hutchinson and Mr.Siminson. A 
correspondent has forwarded to us the follow- 
ing particulars :—The building is in the Italian 
style of architecture. The central parts of the 
two principal facades are recessed: the ground 
and first floor stories have arcades of the 
Doric and Ionic orders, surmounted by an 
attic order in the second floor story, and 
crowned with a massive cornice, with consoles 
in the frieze. The building is faced entirely 
with stone, from the quarries of North Anston, 
near Worksop, the same as is employed in the 
new Houses of Parliament ; and the windows of 
the principal facades are of polished glass, each 
window containing but two plates, one to each 
of the sashes. The principal rooms on the 
ground floor are disposed around a quadrangle, 
which forms a central hall 60 feet square, 
covered with skylights of rough plate glass, 
below the windows of the first floor, and sup- 
ported on girders of cast-iron. The grand 
entrance opens through a vestibule into this 
hall, which has on three sides open arcades 
with corridors, from whence the rooms are 
entered. The first-class refreshment-room is 
44 feet by 24 feet; ladies’ ditto, 24 feet by 21 
feet; second-class ditto, 24 feet by 17 feet; 
coffee-room of T form, extreme dimensions, 51 
feet by 38 feet; commercial-room, 38 feet by 
ra feet; and snroking-room, 22 feet by 20 

t. 

LivERPooL ARCHITECTURAL Society.— 
The fortnightly meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday evening, last week, the 
Rev. D. James in the chair. A discussion took 
place relative to Dr. Chowne’s “ air-syphon ” 
system of ventilation; but the general opinion 
of the members seemed to be not very much 
in its favour, A paper was read by Mr. T. 
Duncan, on “ Rubble Walling.” 

InsTiTUTION OF BUILDERS’ ForRMEN.— 
Mr. W. Cubitt will take the chair at the 
annual dinner, to be held on the 3rd of April. 
We would direct attention to the advertisement 
in another page. 

Cugzar Space ror Sr. Paut’s.—<Acting 
ona suqueetion of ours, thrown out last year, 
Mr. Barber, a member of the common council, 
is king active steps to obtain the removal of 
the and iron railing round the front and 
sides of St. Paul’s.. We will refer to the 
matter next week, with our best wishes for his 
success, , 





THE BUILDER. 











Tue Buripers’ Society Dinner.—The 
Builders’ Society had their annual London 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thurs- 
day in last week ; when Mr. Sheriff Lawrence 

resided with much bonhomie and ability. 
Mr. Lee (the president of the society), Mr. 
Thos. Cubitt, Mr. W. Cubitt, M.P., Mr. 
Piper, Mr. W. Herbert, Mr. Ansdell (the 
actuary), Mr. Britton, &c., addressed the 
meeting; and Mr. Grimsdell, Mr. Hayward, 
Mr. Sowerby, Mr. Nesham, Mr. Munday, and 
many who ought equally to be mentioned, 
were present. A gratifying compliment was 
paid to THe Buiiper, and a pleasant even- 
ing was spent. 

A Home or Taste.—Engravings shed their 
spirit over a household; the calm portraits of 
the great and worthy dead exercise a great 
influence over me. I could look on those over 
my own fire-place until they seem neither 
absent nor departed, but living yet. Every good 
picture is the best of all sermons and lectures. 
We imbibe the soul of ‘the picture; our heart 
is a stream where the portrait is imaged. If 
we would truly school minds, we should exer- 
cise faith in good pictures. The humour and 
the cheerfulness of one, the serenity and con- 
templative quiet of another, the historical 
deportment of another; thus we may make 
our parlour an Art-Union—a Vernon Gallery ; 
and when pictures are to be obtained so 
readily, it is scarcely pardonable if we do not. 
The sense informs the soul. Whatever you 
have, have Beauty. Let Beauty be on the 
paper on your walls. It is as easy to choose 
a paper suggestive of the lovely in colour and 
form, as the uncouth. Why should not every 
household object be sanctified with this grate- 
ful charm? Each chair, each table, each tea 
or chamber service, and every object for 
kitchen or parlour, for the home of the poor 
man, artizan, or mechanic, I would have them 
- any of a Home of Taste.—The Public 

ood, 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The second general meeting was held on the 
21st ult., the Rev. the President in the chair. 
The president delivered an address, in which, 
adverting to the important services rendered 
to the cause by the older societies, and the 
rapid progress of the study, in the revival of 
which they had been chiefly instrumental, he 
showed that the consecration of art to the ser- 
vice of religion is a duty or principle acknow- 
ledged by all branches of the church from the 
first, but very generally lost sight of in this 
country until it was re-asserted by these so- 
cieties, for the success of whose exertions he 
appealed to the many eminent artists in the 
various branches of ecclesiological science at 
home and abroad. Inconclusion he suggested 
that the province of this and later societies is 
to hold the ground which the earlier societies 
have recovered, and to furnish to such as desire 
it the opportunity of prosecuting a study which 
is daily acquiring increased -interest, and 
ignorance of which will soon come to be 
regarded as a reproach to a man of education. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SocietTy.—At 
a meeting held on the 18th February a paper by 
Mr. Albert Way was read, “‘ On Seals used to 
authenticate the passes of labourers, &c., when 
leaving their usual place of residence, in ac- 
cordance with the statute 12 Rich. II., 1388.” 
By this statute it was enacted that no servant, 
labourer, beggar, or vagabond, male or fe- 
male, should depart at the close of his term of 
service out of the hundred, rape, or wapentake 
where he was dwelling, in order to take ser- 
vice or dwell elsewhere, or on pretence of 
distant pilgrimage, unless provided with a 
letter patent containing the cause of his 
journey, and the time of his return, if his 
absence were temporary. This pass was or- 
dered to be sealed with the king’s seal, as- 
signed for that intent, and deposited in the 
hands of some proper person Corobi hominis) 
in the hundred, rape, city, or hirotigh. Of 
such seals but few are known to exist. 

ARCHITECTURAL Sketcues, ITALY.— 
Under this title it is proposed to publish, at a 
very low cost, a series of Sketches of Villas, 
Doorways, Gateways, &c., made on the spot, 
by Mr. T. C. Tinkler, Architect.* Each part 
will contain four plates, and six parts will 
complete the work. The first part contains a 


* Published at the author’s residence, 49, Great Marl- 
borough-street, : 
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fountain in the. Berghese Gardens; the Ville 
Medici, Rome; a page of Gateways;. the Org 








arnesiani, Rome: and an ornament from §, 
Gregorio, Monte Celio, Rome. The entrangg 
to the Farnese Gardens, partly the work of 
Vignola, was mentioned in Mr. Angell’s inter. 
esting paper on the works of that master, 
(See p. 87, ante.) It is pointed out by some 
writers as the capo-d’opera of Vignola: we 
are profane enough to see nothing wonderfyj 
init. Mr. Tinkler’s work is inscribed to Earl 
de Grey. 


DESTRUCTION OF AN UNFINISHED LiGurt. 
HOUSE.—During the storm of 4th ult., the 
iron structure in course of erection at Bishop’s 
Rock, off Scilly, was washed away. It wag 
formed of cast-iron columns, braced and stayed 
with wrought-iron rods. The centre column 
was about 3 feet 6 in diameter, and the en. 
trance to the light was by the interior of this 
column to the hopper, over which and under 
the gallery were the living room, store, &c, 
The height was to have been 120 feet, or 
20 feet higher than the Eddystone lighthouse, 
and the whole was rapidly approaching com. 
pletion. It is thought that some unseen fissure 
in the rock into which the columns were sunk 
had weakened the foundation. 


RESTORATION OF Upton CHURCH, NEAR 
Eaton.—The dilapidated state of this long 
shut up but interesting and picturesque old 
Norman edifice was some time since brought 
fully under the notice of our readers; and we 
are glad to see, from a letter by Mr. E. Jesse, 
in the Times, that active measures are at length 
likely to be taken for its restoration. Her 
Majesty has liberally headed a subscription 
(now amounting to 380/.) with a donation of 50/, 
Nearly 1,000/. more, however, will be required 
(1,200/. for the whole, or 800/., at least, for the 
body of the church), and we hope that some of 
our more able and liberal readers will now 
assist in rendering the means a little more 
adequate to the end in view than they yet 
appear to be. 


Tue Fine Arts at SourHampton.—A 
public meeting was lately held to form an asso- 
ciation for the promotion of art, with a studio 
for the use of members. The Mayor was in 
the chair, supported by some officers of the 
Ordnance department, with whom the idea 
originated, and the hall was crowded with an 
attentive audience. 


Monument To DukKE oF Sussex.—A 
correspondent urges that a monument ought 
to be erected to the late Duke of Sussex, in 
memory of his many virtues and good feelings, 
and recommends as a site the open space on the 
grass between the “round pond” and the 
Palace in Kensington Gardens. 


Proposep Lopeinc-Houses 1n CHEL- 
SEA.—The rector of Upper Chelsea, the Rev. 
Richard Burgess, has arranged to build several 
lodging-houses in that parish, the rooms in 
which, with various conveniences, will be let 
at 1s. 6d. per week, The state of the London 
lodging-houses for the poor calls loudly for 
legislative enactment. 








TENDERS 
For three third-rate houses on the Lewisham-road, Dept- 
ford, for Mr. Barton :— 


Crowhurst.o....seseceves iekisdavevien £1,155 0 
cy LE Se ee ee ee 1,145 0 
Walker and Soper ..........s0sese cece 1,120 0 
MUMRENNOD. 0Nc- 0c Fas ¥00 ceeds veceieicas 990 0 
SSID, 0 0 SeSes cise Havct bake cocoons 987 0 
SOON os <cahsbsdinsarnodacvonres 945 0 
MEME Sie wSbees' Gace beet ecipecceeate 882 0 
Cooper and Bottomley .............06 846 10 
Davis (accepted) ......cescseseseceseve 815 0 





For the restoration of St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge 
(recently damaged by fire). Mr. Scott, architect :— 


Peck, Cambridge .......esecevsccceseeers £1,950 
Bradwell, ditto .......ccececcccceccessecs 1, 

MOS GEO: . csi iiss cicc econ ciide cevegeeech 1,620 
Battec, Gitta’. ...cckebsoscecederevesebelee 1,560 


Edey and Chapman, St. Neot’s......+.++++ 1,357 
Attick and Quince, Cambridge (accepted) .. 1,317 





For the ereetion of five carcases in Woodfield-terract, 
Westbourne-green. Mr. E. J. Kelly, architect :— 


Brass and Son .....0.sceceescsees ddibens 1,617 

Haynes and Co........cccceccrevecscouces 1,609 
Ryan...... boss. Uodentaeiossavecas Weehe 1,586” 
George May (accepted) ....+..sciseoeeees 1,522, 





For alterations of Warehouse for Mr. Sam. pes beg 
manbury. ‘ Mr. Tillott, architect ; quantities ee 
Mr. W. Wright :— 


ee eeraeeseeeseree ~ £3,377 
ve“ laa nea it BOD. 37100 
Henry Burton ........csgcesevececesors 
Brass and Son Cereeetrene pdedewenseeeere 2,899 
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; 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 


Monpay, March 4.~ Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. 

TussDAY, 5.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, 6.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

TaursDAY, 7.—Royal Society, 8} p.m.; Society of An- 
tiquarics, 8 p.m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« F, W. S.”—The houses of Constantinople are univer- 
sally built of wood; the roofs are covered with tiles. We 
do saat think that brick is used in that city. Wood and 
¢ al are used for fuel. A few of the merchants have 
Jately built stone houses at a great expense, to secure them 
from Ye destructive fires which occur so often in Constantic 
nopie. 

7; B.,” Norwich (thanks; we do not see tangible 

nds for our interference), “J. S.,”’ ‘* A Youn 
Puilder ” (air flues are often so formed), oH. St. J.’ 
(accidentally delayed), ‘* A. and Z.” (asa general tule, we 
advise adherence to the original forms), ‘‘W. B.,” 
«Dp, R. H.”? (not yet received), ‘J. B.,”? Manchester (it 

nds on the description of rock : so that the sand be clean 
triturated flint we should not care where it came from), 
“One of the Subscribers ’’ (next week), ‘‘C. B.”’ (of stone), 
4 Constant Subscriber,”’ ‘‘ G.’’ (there i is no defined dis- 
tance. Building must do no injury to neighbour), “A 
Working Bricklayer,” ‘‘ F.V.,” ‘‘ Anston Stone”? (we 
will refer to this shortly), “‘ Subscriber for last Six Years ”’ 
(will find answer in our leading article), ‘‘D. D.’’ (ditto), 
“y,P.,° “J.T. W.,’? ‘* Subscriber from Commence- 
ment, ” ©R,C.” and “6g.” (we have not time to refer). 


“ Books and Addresses.’ —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’ and not to 
the ‘ Editor :’? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and not to the Publisher. 





—_—_— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
Py Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


HHHH for drawing on wood. FF light and shading. 


fe hitectural use. F for general use, 
as ge for engineering, B black for a 
3 br dena binck for d BBB dito ditt. 
‘or draw- i 
i ing. BBBB ditto ditto 
M medium. 


Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
































Signy stereo 














Te 
ATHS. wate UOR'S IMPROVED 


APPARATUS, oc of ENAMELEKED MARBLE 

BATH, Teh rong cLROULaTL G BOILER, and three-way —— 
With index-plate for hot, cold, and waste water, complete. Does 
Dot Epeanize pcekwonk. & portable, and in most cases can be sup- 
oe wow bead use, Apely to the ironmongers and_plumbers, or 
turers, J. OR and SON, Warwick-lane, London. 





“CHUBBS? LOCKS, ringyrect SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and pioklooks, 
etect any attempt to open them. They are made of a ut 
sizes, and Li every parsers - which locks are applied, and are 


ara ee rable. 
cH — ATEN ui UAT for front doors, counting-house 
rs, &c., is ——_ in gonstruction, low in price, and quite secure. 
The ke mare Bi icwlarly nea! nd pa ortable. 
BS’ PATENT FIRE. PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
aitts ar wh .» Made entirely of strong wrought- iron, 60 a} 
ually to pg the —s of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
iced ae are ase perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 


cH UBB CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Dee DRAY, & DEANE’S PATENT 
FIRE LUMP STOVE adapted to the drawing-room, 
room, and library, has three main qualifications which 
par it to public favour, and which have already secured for it 
the Public preference. First, it isso cheap tbat the cost of a patent 
Lump, together with a chimney-pi ece, does not exceed the 
rye & common stove by itself; second, its connate of radiatin; 
is greater than that of any other ‘stove in existence; an: 
lastly, its | coonomy of fuel is so considerable, that where it is 
he expen se of coal will be reduced by one half. The 
siden and bottom of the Patent Fire Lump Stove are all in 
ao thas no bottom grating, and the only metallic substance 
ate t it which comes in contact with the fire is the bars, while the 
part of the stove is so constructed that, as the fuel burns, it 
drops bs toa centre, The Patent Fire Lump Stove has the unqualified 
recommendation of the first architects of the day. 
___ DEAN E, DRAY s and DEAN i Lede +3 Bridge. 


BUILDERS CASTINGS at REDUCED 
04) Eni ICES.—Rain-water Pipes and Gutters (half-round gud 
ae Hil Air Paina &e., cee Sen Sa C —_ 
i Gas Tubing abing in Stock, re LYNCH WHITE'S Lros Whart 66, 
ne 




















Suivi, HOOD and Co,, Castings Ware- 


Pirr Upper Thames street, et, REGISTERED 8: STALLE 
comand Mangers, with 

Water water-cistern on sid hie an mn, md 
Toes ioe Fentpga'aderomers om Oundle, ged ts, &c., 06 the 





r[ARPAULINS. for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD. and every Senatintion 
- ROPE used by Builders upon = owert at SP ara~ oo an 





mpo awnings on sale or hire, O 
Frompt attention.— WIL! LIAM Pragort ie we Fore | Blreot. City, 
wee pry by Appointment, to Her “Majesty's H Honourable 
° mance. 





IRE STRAND FENCING, 
as fixed by R. 8. NEWALL and Co.. is cheaper, stro 
more durable and elegant, than any other fence hitherto imate: 


duce 
beet «4 WIRE WINDOW SASH-LINE. 
Office stra d, a iain ooNe om a Ee 
a ondon ; arehouse 
Blackwall ; pp tt ee) Oe : 


IRE SASH LINE. ~The e undersigned 
beg to call the Eee of Arc and 
others to the PATENT COPPER WIRE ROPE PACH ING 
CONDUCTORS, now so Pant” ys approved for all lofty buildings ; 
also the ¢ and Improved Iron and Copper Wire Sash Line, 
which is well Siapted for heavy sashes, conservatories, and nume- 
a] ena 3. Strand for Fencing, &. &c.—W1ILKINS and 
—_ loomar Y. Patent Wire Rope Works, 39, High-street, Wap- 
0. 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
He48t and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
uring Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 53, Wiseh-ciest 
Strand. Established 1819. Pro rietors and sole Manufacturers 
PITT’S PAT ane SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FUR NITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Th a of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALV. 

HART and SONS ee the ‘sttention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-h: &c. &e, to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR URNITURE in every be yy material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to yd 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron 
poy ny Rae ofall a eee: including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chu bs: 
and Pitt's Pate: 

Lag my TRONMONGERY, wrought and cut nails, screws 
hinges, bolts, &. &c. 

BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
petuee rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window guards, 


aperrniolote belts holts, &c. &. 
G8 = HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 

Gerish’ ~ and Cotte ere 

WINDOW BLIND Re TrINGs of the most approved principle. 

LEA’S RACK MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as aad all inventions of merit as soon as 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publish: NET 

price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade gene’ 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time they beg to assure their 
friends vot their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
respectable house. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Shoeen, double backs, 2}d. per inch. Registers‘ 
6d., 640, 7$4,, per inch, 
Cot tiage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft. 41 
42s.; 3ft.6in., 44s. 3 feet Cottage Ranges, 
* Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Uven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright ~ 7 en 
8 ft., £2, 188, 3 ft. 6, £3. 75. 





Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
did. 5d. 7d. lod. 18. 9d, 1s, 8d. per 1,000 
4d. 6d. 8d. 10d. 20d, 
Best Sheet Floor B 123s. Tat ag By cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
«. 3d. * 6. ~ 78. 6d, ve 19. per gross. 


4 
At Fr. R: WILLIAMSON'S IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, F equane. 
Lists of Prices had on application at on Wand ouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 


R. HENLY and Co. * WHOLESALE I RONMONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RAN GES, STOVES, 40. 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, B 

Strong Satesens & Kitchen Ranges, with B Back” ‘Boller and Oven 


and Wrought 
ft. 8 ft. 3in. 3 ft. 6in, 8 ft. 9 in, 4 ft. 
£3. £3. 10s, 158. £4. 10s. 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with aot Belles yp A tema y Tron 
Oven :—8 ft. 8 ft. 3 in, sft. 6 4 ft. 
Best Register Sto Fs Ae d of foe ch. er 
Tr Stoves, a » an per in 
Do. Elliptic do., at and do. 
OLFA STON'S” PAT tint REGISTER 
pect a certain cure for SMOKY iy! ~ atta and effecting 
eat saving i in fuel. To be seen in use 
rders from the Country, accompanied cally a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


T° BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 


aud OTHERS.— Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s 


per cwt. 
Fine Cut-Clasp and Kose. 
15s. + 6d, lds. 138. 138. per cwt. 
1} 2 2 3 inch, 
nite an 3c. “at te per dozen pair. 


2s, 6s. 8s. 


3s. “a's 3s. 7d. 
nee 9 in. 








Best Beight Tower Bolt 
* 3d. 1s b = 28. 6d. 2s. ee 


9d. 10) °~% ag I 5d, e + rd. 
. Isid. Is. . per yal 
aed ih a inah, 
Best teat Glue, 388. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s, 6d. per doz. 


Hooping for be «ang 81. 103s. per ton. 
ash wee hts, bs: De vet cwt. 
TER —N ASH. 


A. L. veuds and Co., 
Wholesale a Brass oo 


aay mone treet, B 


MORTISE LOUCKS AND BOLTS. az 








TO BULLDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


J H. BOOBBYER,and CO., late Sturch 


@ aud Boobbyer, at their Ironmon , Brass Foundry, and 
Nail Warehouse, No. 14, kag = -street, Clare-market, London, 
for the supply of C arpenters, B , Cabinet-makers, Upholders , 


&c., at wholesale 
i" Beat Cut Bh Sheet Flooring Bret, 19s, per cwt. 
cee Cut Tg and Rose, 


5 
Best Patent Sash Line. z 
7s.3d. 9s. 108. 9d. per’gross. 


i. Wages, 5s. per cwt. 






TA DY BiaCheEs 2... .cccccccccccccccesss 5s. each. 
vy Ae - on iene 5 at ~ - 
assortmen 
An extensive stock of Mortise Drawback Tron Rim 
niso Door Furniture tu china at 3 











ULKES’ IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 91 and 92. Park-street, Camden Town. 
Stoves, with double backs. jane Kt te per inch. 





b Sete eeeeeseeses 














Tron Rain-water 9} inch, 104. ; 3 inch, is, id. ard. 
4 inch }rd. eae a recicteteces cen i por yard. 
43 je gh NN Sonn ascend sabunesedeies a per 

m ‘ 
Mortice Locks, with saluke ae asnaanes Led dozen. 








LARK’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, 


RANGE, and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2)d per inch. 
Sithece feck Beltorting C Cottage Ranges, 36x. each 

ree-fee a 
with Wrought Bars - eee ht Fittings, = each. 


in- 
9d. lid. 1s. a per yard, 
3 23 = 
Cites, 4 * inch. fe cal Rie. 
Best C 
15s, 14s. 6d. 


i ly a 
Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. Fy rr “ea 
1-inch Cut Lath, J4s. per ewt, $e. 
¢inch bolts Re Rim 1 Locks, with Scotch Springs, best 
Pepiuehe 3 botts Ward Round Mortise, with best furniture and 
patent spindles, 2s. 
impcereg & Bow Lal, with best furniture, 7s. a-dozen. 
a of Loc! its, and other Ironmongery, on appli- 
Aon. 


y * 
PATENT WROUGHT NAILS. — These 
Nails are submitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors, 
and Ship-builders, as superior to any po vey and a 
They have the toughness of the best hand-made nails, with far 
greater uniformity of make, The flat pointed cose nails are parti- 
cularly recommended er Se or => ard aaa 


- Best Self-acting 


14s. —_ owt, 
3 inch, 








Dnonias SASH one for CONSERVA- 


or pe ry aaa 
Pallas rrugated and calvanized 


tg 
he 
h se pare STE ed eT LLOOH. nad On Hoge Fron 
Works most equitable terms Shopagate.— Buildings heated by hot 
water. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
qs 4 lene, St. Luke’s). tet J.JONES aatiee made addi- 

iy ans ooiene Ain Pleie and Oraamen tal Tron Columns 
fi orn, allion . Balcon a Window Guards, 


Tomb 
Encl Trellis Pan an other Brack: Ra 
leven Be Bars, \ Water Glset W Work, Area Gratings, 





Wane as ~~ Gu 
wait Fm Sian Sa 


TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIFS, ENGINEERS, AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 


STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET 
have always on large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all all 
a. with the Rotarte, colnmns girders, and 


jumns, 
esotiption of castings 
Weser ee for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
malled for vari 


and paar of price: comp 
, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-w 





rising, range, Te- 
i guttering, sash-weights, railing be pipes, OG wae 
» sash-we' railing bars, 
oven work, a fink a teams, air bricks, =e closet metal, &«. &c. 
Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, pt se on po ne mg 


Higaty IMPORTANT to _Engineers, 


Contractors, Plumbers, Others.—_REDUC- 
7 52 the the price of of CASTINGS for 1850. ha a JONES, Iron “4 








Railing Bars, Sash oat bricks, Traps, G 
= ile a Poteet SSis Poste Bt Seo 
ther Cost x 


are of thi 





FOUN DRY AND IRONWORKS, 
18, DRUBY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRUBRY-LANE, 
ye thy es rte xtensive Stock of 
i a ti f the Trade tot e ive Stock o 
PATTERNS. for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
‘ Patterns “- of G Girders, ‘Columns, mebveaies, Railing, Ornamental 
Ca) and Park Gates, Loup and Street Posts, Tanks, Pipes, 
Whee Pinions, Lathes, and Steam. ines ; ew 
Metal.. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal wo 
A of -water Pipes, Pisin and 0G Gathers Air- 
bricks, Bash Sash Weights, Air-tight "Newer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
Plain 1. Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. fem 8s than Terra- 


Estimates ated for Iron Buildings. Wrought-iron 
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houses, Staircases uw pt icon SES igor 
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work to ention, and the Codetie 
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VERS’ IRONWOR 
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[HE GALVANIZED a PT: 
3, Mansion-house- 
Call the stlonlar ar atvention of Archivect, Bald But era, and of 
ae ooh are ; ine 
MAN auicy prevents RUST. The ene app ie to 





Cat ay 
iron work (wi girders. floors, PATER or G 
blinds, 


cow. 
wire &eo., &e., &. Lndertake to supply 
of iron 
VANIZED IRON, or c fe GALYARZE every desc priest the ron 
8 stain me WeENT Bon ENT. Beoretary. 


patent process isagpees 6 & 

dock: at W 
ent, the sheds in tion Pel 
en way stations, &c., &c., with the most per- 
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Is SELF-ACTING, and 
ELEG ANCE OF DESIGN, 





MTH and the CHEERFUL OPEN FI 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, RAILWAY STATIONS AND OFFICES, 
BUILDINGS, INVALIDS’ APARTMENTS, AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 


which, with the Y IN USE, renders this 


PUBLIC 


mbines SUMMER WARMTH. Sine VENTILATION, > erry OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY OF rUL DEGaee 


ECONOM 
Calrable, 


are di 


TE suitable for any situation where a POWERFUL 





AND MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE 


And at the 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, UNIVERSITY HALL, WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


SHOW-ROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET, 
Where Prospectuses and Testimonials, with innumerable Referencés, may be obtained, and every information afforded. 








ts passage, thereby 


A PROSPECTUS explanatory of the merits of the Stove, and 
UNTIL AFTER A WI 


From the Rev. J. D. Frost, B.D., Minister of St. ti remy ge a 


Dear S1e,—After one winter's enperjence, hy 
in saying that it may fairly claim a place i 
chercnen, Before adopting your stove, mails Lad. 5 inquiri 
stoves in use, and also as to the 
ractically experienced under the various systems which I ¥ 
foson ten ence or objection to allege inst your stove. I belie 
other stove of the same dimensions an a den and it is far m 
other with which I am acquainted.—I rem: 


Win 1848, 
your a stove in Bt. nats Chapel, I vein no oy ho 
rank, amon 
es, bo nas to the different kinds of | {1 


hot-water system. Uy a of one kind or other I found 
nessed 


dear Sir, yours truly, 


THE CHEAPEST STOVE IN THE MARKET. 
CUNDY’S PATENT HOT-AIR VENTILATING STOVE, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Cash Prices, Credit 
From 5,000 to eee abe aa eeecccescccsccs £6 0 0 conveg ee 
From 10,000 to 50,000 cubic feet .. ove 8 DD: auvece 12 0 
From 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet . 200epreges i ES ere 16 0 





tai 


ER’S TRIAL, will be fo 





TESTIMONIALS. 


‘oh iS} I ha hesitation 
the inventions for warmi: aol vole 2 
ve unrivalled. Th 


ly have not one 
ve it to od naa penn | men any 
ore e in a chure 

eer eae en OSD FROST. 


in. bearing testim 
equal degree of warmth over tn whole of a large building, and in promosing ventilation, 


6 
notoriously one of the ye Pe in the mctropolis, 
largest size), about twelve months ago, become perf 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, HALLS, STAIRCASES, AND PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 


Isthe ORIGINAL OPEN FIRE STOVE which introduces the PURE EXTERNAL AI yond 
warming it in i supplying any apartment with A CONTINUOUS STRBAM. eine 


J. E. DOWSON AND CO., STINGO IRON WORKS, STINGO-LANE, MARYLEBONE, 
at the following GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, viz, A STOVE calculated to WARM and VENTILATE dry BUILDINGS of the following cubical areas :~ 


through the interior of the Stove, which is made of fire 
WARICALR. Tt-can be purchased of the sole Manufactunygamt 


or 25 per cent. off the credit 


price for cash on delivery. 


numerous chirps TESTIMONIALS of its efficiency, eae OF WHICH WERE OBTAINED 
ed upon application to J. E. DOWSON and © 


From the Rev. Dr. Vivian, Minor Canon of St. a and Rector of St Peter-le-Poor, 
Old Broad-stree 


mony to ee excellence of your stoves : in roduc 


cal I have ever met My church, which was 
has, since the introduction. of your stove (one of the 
rfectly warm and comfortable, 


I am, Sir, your faithful and much obliged servant, 
J. W. VIVIAN, D.D, 


the most econo — 


THE STOVE MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION AT THE MANUFACTORY, AT KING’S COLLEGE (WHERE SEVERAL HAVE BEEN FIXED‘, AND AT 
MESSRS. HITCHCOCK AND ROGERS'S, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 








ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 

EO )NOMY in BUILDING.—. A pamphlety oy of 

the mee i by edo hich both these im t objects secured, 
may be obtain: 4 application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-sq 


UNERAL FEATHERS— 


CR DERPAR SES, Bb iy i pe CABINET- 
ERS.—G. SHADBOL 


TO 
pAEESS. and BUILD. HAD 
Featherm en. beg. to. inform the trade that they hare REMO ED 
their FEATH R BUSINESS from Csarenares Soho, to ove 9, 
Walbrook, City (near the Mansion House), where all orders will in 
future be received, and punctually attended to in town or country. 


ARD and CO., Honduras Wharf, Bank- 
side, London —FIKE REIOES, 80s. per 1,000, STOCKS, 
(owley) very prime, 35s. Kent, 34s., superior white 8 » 
a1) giexens vim roved pase, patent malt, kiln, and corn- 
tiles. Country pan pate oo Bi 12inch and Sines bs 
Ww Te and other oven tiles, ae, fire mg 
shield guards, rts, shaped’ goods, c. Clays. } 
concrete, gravel. river sand, rough relly A ditto for piantorers, 
house ditto, red and white Dorking lime, — sanitary pipes, 
&. A large i stock of Stourbridge, hake =f and Newcastle square 
and other Bricks. Pattern Goods w: I dito, os. tness.— COALS ; 
very best screened ( ares pe 223, byt smal itto, 10s. 6d. per ton. 
iscount for cash. 











RICKS.—In consequence of the low W price 
at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been pur- 
D is enabled = offer his 


chasing Ashes and Breeze, poke, 
which are of good quality, at ‘the following low pri and as 
ds are only a quarter of an hour’s walk from th the City, a D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order 

to inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 

Marle Cutters.......... 80s. per thousand, 

Yellow Seconds........ ” 

Pale Seconds .......... 50s. ” 

2 woccedegsecess ie = ” 


eee eeerecsese 


Pic! 
Marle Place. tie f-washed Stocks, he ieee Bricks, at equally 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusu: free 
m defects ; a very large proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external faci ing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two ies “ the fields, 
Apply to et let kg ODD and Co. at the Count 
= nm Brickfields, quapea, near the Rosemary 


mo B "Red it Sand, of fap roved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
nable mis In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 
that t the work should be kept as from damp as 
sand, from its not containin mg pay enti matter, is ackno 
to be preferable to river san 


APER-HANGINGS 4 E. T. ARCHER’S 
reed for E — a a Pe Warehouse for English and 
rench Paper and all rials connected with the trade. 
e oe Het Denwaticne are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
pange o of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
ed fit for occupation. 
LIST OF PRESEN T PRICES. 


-house. 
neh, 


ble , this 
ledged 








Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 1d. per yard. 
Superior bed-room pay papers benccesecnkapawiees ld, pe 
Satin mn groans. papers bed-rooms, drawing 
BOOT sn vahic'se bape proce ches oe $d. ” 

papers on grounds, and crimson flock aa. 

Sail tan De wllian ition niki ao paneepnese cae Po 
idols Miaithah cede paeed 1.255. sin Foes tote Od. * 
Rich gold paper ........+. Selinbinemae iterate 2 aus os 
Ditto an RON «nds cadnnshtindss theca ener sees 28, Od. 


39,000 fect of gilt mouldings always in stock. 
B. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


January, 1, 1850. 
ORNE’S INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 


free from the ‘tupleteent ode 


Rene considerab rae in oR 








City, at the ae Hime invites te dpapect 
his extensive f NEW SRSLONS i ai ieanata 4s 
which, b Aone the ‘sid aid of pow offer 
at pe howns unprecedented prices, in st § Geouelithen, for cook 
seed poe seecsevececcevevcece 
Moora n . 
Feb rs Se uaubke my ~ E 
H -room y blended 4 fe 
Handmade marbles 0 rcs-ctre esse, 40.00. to Ia 64. 
Good satin papers ‘ manne pot Pe S 
Rich flock papers process) .. ls 
Hand-made grani scene "0d, fo ts. 0 
decoration al 
ao ny racer ipa 








WHITE AND ORNAMENTAL, 


FOR THE INTERIOR OF CHURCHES, MUSEUMS, 
HALLS, VESTIBULES, CONSERVATORIES, 


&e. &e, 
MGESSE SRS. 
BACTORS, 


which is aonliontte to i urposes for which plastic su 





‘MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
ORSI and ARMANI solicit the attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


&c. to their PATENT METALLIC LAVA,—a composition of a new kind, and based on scientific principles, 
bstances are generally employed. This material “Will be found to stand atmospheric 


and i 
+ Re EVFICIENT STA 


c es, and te be ing dam 
DESIGNS and COLOURS. 
Durability and cheapness are the two fundamen 
completion of the worker a WRI TTTEN “QUARANTER, ooording to 
YEARS WITHOUT, ANY | EXTRA CHARGH Of oR 
Samples and List of Prices at M and A 


essrs. OR: 
(Cubitt’s Whe? Mill Wall, Poplar, and at the Office of “ The 


PATENT METALLIC LAVA. 


BROWN, 


FOR FOOT PAVEMENT, FLOORING, COVERING 
RAILWAY ARCHES, TERRACES, ROOFS, 
: &e. &e. 
MESSRS. ORSI AND ARMANI. 


naar ecessful in resist: p and wet. 

e WHIE and ORNAMENTAL a is a substance capable of being made in an ENDLESS Maes ny tel OF PATTERNS, 
, and may be eeopered in slabs pe tiles ef MBs less ornamented, and of any reasonable si 

roperties o! 


— oe and ARMANIT’S PATEN T “LAVA, and on th, 
rtance of the work done, is GIVEN By 
E OF REPAIR FOR THREE OR Six 


ARMANTS Offices, 6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street; at the Factory 


Builder.” 





AY’S PATENT WIND-GUARD.— 


=|D Thousands of smoky chimneys have been cured by simpl 
spplyin at the top of the chimney this unequalled, , an 
tested even one had as usual of the manufacturer 
and sole proprietor, CH Ww. WHITE. at the Manufactory for 
the same, Vatent Ventilating Works, Commercial-road, Pimlico ; 
and of WU. and of U. and J. P. GARNERS, 77, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


wx M. OATLEY & SON’S (REGISTERED) 
IMPROVED SELF-ACTING VENTILATOR, for carry- 
off all ipige air, whether arising from or otherwise ; 
therefore eam areal d for ir corsa of justice oe sot =o e palin 
dwellings.—For particulars, to OA’ 
and SON, House Decorators, &., 95, Aldermanbury, City. 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS.— 


“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


J. WILSON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 

Chimneys, 1, Vale -place, Hammersmith, 

to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 

opbers, that he can guarantee a perfect cure of 
eys from smoking into rooms, and on she 

equitable terms of “ Nocureno pay.” Refere 

and testimonials of the highest respectability 

can be given, 


N.B. WILSON & Cos PATENT CHIMNEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively tested for the last four 
ay can be forwarded to any part ofthe King- 

om on receipt of a Post-office order. Prices 
and Licenses 
gran! 








rospectuses by return of post. 
to mani urers, 


MANUFACTORY—VALE-PLACE, 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX. 


S New GLASS VENTILATOR, 
th Fevember 1849, No. 2088.—Its mechanical 
amount of regulation fl 
penae or shut at pleasure ; it 








NAYXLOR'S 


registered 
arrangement admits of t 
means of a small lever it k wn 
readily applied to the Pindowa hurches, private —) shops, 
consumers ef wy aramount Seeorne, as it 


- heated ually and't Bs atitioten of of 
the fresh air; itis easily cleaned, 
one not liable to be put out of 
order. 

Price 20s. each under 1 foot sup. 
from 1 foot to 2 feet sup., at t e 
ve 2 feet, 18s. per 


e thickness of rabbet. 
and 57, James- 








R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 











With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the & of 

latest . apartments 
mprovements. generally. 
BEDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE 4 rag 
First size, 11 mages ause, Be by 
Plain [ron Valve ...........s0080 sabepiverehocsesce. © 
| Bronzed and Leathered .......... 7 0 cseccssesesscceeee 10 
J white with Gold lines 16 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 
or bronzed .. 





octane AREY serie 





NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 


REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, y. 

REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCE RY-LANE. Patent seal 

on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for ine. 

ments in Revolving Shut ers of WOOD and IRON, Cone 

Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machi 

and Two for Hinging and soenining the Edges of Wood Laths 

Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will fel 

fs leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 

arge Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
red arantees the Patentee in stating they are it hat diene 

orto any other Revolving Shutter for y aurabil ty, sec 
sedi ew: without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw a 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. . 


RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room any other shutters made. Harcourt 
Guiness, per ry: 
d Co., Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN SORNAM MENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA: 
Hart ALS, a ape gh why ey” on + As oat ey y- in 
Tass, cop ngs, ndeliers, an 
Brass Pittings for for Shop of every description. WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDERS, HOT-WATER APPARATUS, and metal work con- 
ni with buildings. Testimonials of architects and others 
having them in use will be forwarded free on application to 








CLARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping, London, or to Mr 
G. BRIGSTOCK, 17, George-street, Edin ut. Agent for Scotland 
BRUNNETT and Co., ENGINEERS, 


tentees and Manufacturers o: 
REVOLVING IRON pecaterh eye SEIT SHUTTERS, - 


of 
ccieaall | 1, SAS BARS, 3 MOULDINGS, 
FOR snea-reenn be OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER. ZINC, IRON, &c. 


Shop-fronts completely fitted up and glazed with best plate glass 
pas’ bea a and a machinery of all kinds for warehouses, 
BUNNEIT « and Co. challenge competition as to either quality 


or 
Ofiice, 26, Lombard-street, London; Works, Deptford, Kent. 


B. and Co, are also Patentees and Manufacturers of Improved 
ere and Flooring Sane mes Builders ; Wrought Iron Di 
watings, doubly-tra; ng Water Closets, and self-acting 
a leansing E: pet a Traps ‘for Sewers, Drains, &c. &. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and " 
STONE, Belvedere- Sembee, oy et, Strand.—TAYLO 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to.call the attention ofth he build: 
i to a new feature of eer ieablishment, and, at 2 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends fo ee 
r constant endeavour t0 
share 








rt they have lately experienced, 
assure them and the public, it will be thei 











a , by their customers an inoreasing 
m the constant improvements inthe x 
Mich they have 5 just succeeded in applying to the production © 
cate carying in Caen and other freestones, an 
T., W., and J. ,, Particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and to the fact at, by the use of this tad 
saving, t of time and money, is effected,—so 
th by Layee 2 ver 6 ~ hoon 
than it can be o! 
seca ai are 


petition Sees ea ee 
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